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CHAPTER I. 


My fair friend, Miss Clack, having laid down 
the pen, there are two reasons for my taking it 
up next, in my turn. 

In the first place, I am in a position to throw 
the necessary light on certain points of interest 
which have thus far been left in the dark. 
Miss Verinder had her own private reason for 
breaking her marriage engagement—and I was 


at the bottom of it. Mr. rage Fame: se 
1 


had his own private reason for withdrawing all 
claim to the hand of his charming cousin—and I 
discovered what it was. 

In the second place, it was my good or ill 
fortune, I hardly know which, to find myself 
personally involved—at the period of which I 
am now writing—in the mystery of the Indian 
Diamond. I had the honour of an interview, at 
my own office, with an Oriental stranger of dis- 
tinguished manners, who was no other, unques- 
tionably, than the chief of the three Indians. 
Add to this, that I met with the celebrated 
traveller, Mr. Murthwaite, the day afterwards, 
and that I held a conversation with him on the 
subject of the Moonstone, which has a very 
important bearing on later events. And there 
you have the statement of my claims to fill the 
position which I occupy in these pages. 


The true story of the broken marriage en- 
gagement comes first in point of time, and must 
therefore take the first place in the present nar- 
rative. Tracing my way back along the chain 
of events, from ore end to the other, I find it 
necessary to open the scene, oddly enough as 
you will think, at the bedside of my excellent 
client and friend, the late Sir John Verinder. 

Sir John had his share—perhaps rather a 
large share—of the more harmless and amiable 
of the weaknesses incidental to humanity. 
Among these, I may mention as applicable to 
the matter in hand, an invincible reluctance— 








so long as he enjoyed his usual good health— 
to face the responsibility of making his will. 
Lady Verinder exerted her influence to rouse 
him to a sense of duty in this matter; and I 
exerted my influence. He admitted the justice 
of our views—but he went no further than that, 
until he found himself afflicted with the illness 
which ultimately brought him to his. grave. 





Then, I was sent for at last, to take my client’s 
instructions on the subject of his will. They 
proved to be the simplest instructions I had 
ever received in the whole of my professional 
career. 

Sir John was dozing, when I entered the 
room. He roused himself at the sight of me. 

** How do you do, Mr. Bruff?” he said. “I 
shan’t be very long about this. And then I'll 
go to sleep again.” He looked on with great 
interest while [ collected pens, ink, and paper. 
“Are you ready?” he asked. I bowed, and 
took a dip of ink, and waited for my instruc- 
tions. 

*T leave everything to my wife,” said Sir 
John. ‘“That’s all.” He turned round on his 
pillow, and composed himself to sleep again. 

I was obliged to disturb him. 

“Am I to understand,” I asked, “ that you 
leave the whole of the property, of every sort 
and description, of which you die possessed, 
absolutely to Lady Verinder ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir John. “Only Z put it 
shorter. Why can’t you put it shorter, and 
let me go to sleep again? Everything to my 
wife. That’s my Will.” 

His property was entirely at his own dis- 
posal, and was of two kinds. Property in land 
(L purposely abstain from using technical lan- 
guage), and property in money. In the majority 
of cases, I am afraid I should have felt it my 
duty to my client to ask him to reconsider his 
Will. In the case of Sir John, I knew Lady 
Verinder to be, not only worthy of the unre- 
served trust which her husband had placed in 
her (all good wives are worthy of that)—but 
to be also capable of properly administering a 
trust (which, m my experience of the fair sex, 
not one in a thousand of them is competent to 
do). In ten minutes, Sir John’s Will was 
drawn, and executed, and Sir John himself, 
good man, was finishing his interrupted nap. 

Lady Verinder amply justified the poche 2 
which her husband had placed in her. In the 





first days of her widowhood, she sent for me, 
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and made her Will. The view she took of 
her position was so thoroughly sound and sen- 
sible, that I was relieved of all necessity for 
advising her. My responsibility began and 
ended with shaping her instructions into the 
proper legal form. Before Sir John had been a 
fortnight in his grave, the future of his daughter 
had been most wisely and most affectionately 
provided for. 

The Will remained in its fireproof box at my 
office, through more years than I like to reckon 
up. It was not till the summer of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight that I found occasion 
to look at it again under very melancholy cir- 
cumstances. 

At the date I have mentioned, the doctors 
pronounced the sentence on poor Lady Verinder, 
which was literally a sentence of death. I was 
the first person whom she informed of her 
situation ; and I found her anxious to go over 
her Will again with me. 

Tt was impossible to improve the provisions 
relating to her daughter. But, in the lapse of 
time, her wishes in regard to certain minor 
legacies, left to different relatives, had under- 
gone some modification ; and it became neces- 
sary to add three or four Codicils to the original 
document. Having done this at once, for fear 
of accidents, I obtained her ladyship’s permis- 
sion to embody her recent instructions in a 
second Will. My object was to avoid certain 
inevitable confusions and repetitions which now 
disfigured the original document, and which, to 
own the truth, grated sadly on my professional 
sense of the fitness of things. 

The execution of this second Will has been 
described by Miss Clack, who was so obliging 
as to witness it. So far as regarded Rachel 
Verinder’s pecuniary interests, it was, word for 
word, the exact counterpart of the first Will. 
The only changes introduced related to the ap- 
pointment of a guardian, and to certain provi- 
sions concerning that appointment, which were 
made under my advice. On Lady Verinder’s 
death, the Will was placed in the hands of my 
proctor to be “ proved” (as the phrase is) in 
the usual way. 

In about three weeks from that time—as 
well as I can remember—the first warning 
reached me of something unusual going on 
under the surface. I happened to be looking 
in at my friend the proctor’s office, and I ob- 
served that he received me with an appearance 
of greater interest than usual. 

* T have some news for you,” he said. ‘‘ What 
do you think I heard at Doctors’-commons this 
morning? Lady Verinder’s Will has been asked 
for, and examined, already !” 

This was news indeed! There was absolutely 
nothing which could be contest2d in the Will; 
and there was nobody I could think of who had 
the slightest interest in examining it. (I shall 
ae do well if | explain in this place, for the 

enefit of the few people who don’t know it 

already, that the law allows all Wills to be 
examined at Doctors’-commons by anybody 
who applies, on the payment of a shilling fee.) 





“Did you hear who asked for the Will?” I 
inquired. 

Yes ; the clerk had no hesitation in telling 
me. Mr. Smalley, of the firm of Skipp and 
Smalley, asked for it. The Will has not been 
copied yet into the great Folio Registers. So 
there was no alternative but to depart from the 
usual course, and to let him see the original 
document. He looked it over carefully, and 
made a note in his pocket-book. Have you 
any idea of what he wanted with it ?” 

I shook my head. “TI shall find out,” I an- 
swered, “before I ama day older.” With that, 
I went back at once to my own office. 

If any other firm of solicitors had been con- 
cerned in this unaccountable examination of my 
deceased client’s Will, I might have found some 
difficulty in making the necessary discovery. 
But I had a hold over Skipp and Smalley 
which made my course in this matter a com- 
paratively easy one. My common law clerk 
(a most competent and excellent man) was a 
brother of Mr. Smalley’s; and, owing to this 
sort of indirect connexion with me, Skipp and 
Smalley had, for some years past, picked up 
the crumbs that fell from my table, in the 
shape of cases brought to my office, which, for 
various. reasons, I did not think it worth while 
to undertake. My professional patronage was, 
in this way, of some importance to the firm, I 
intended, if necessary, to remind them of that 
patronage, on the present occasion. 

The moment I got back, I spoke to my 
clerk ; and, after telling him what had hap- 
pened, I sent him to his brother’s office, “ with 
Mr. Bruff’s compliments, and he would be glad 
to know why Messrs. Skipp and Smalley had 
a it necessary to examine Lady Verinder’s 
will.” 

This message brought Mr. Smalley back te 
my office, in company with his brother. He 
acknowledged that he had acted under instruc- 
tions received from aclient. And then he put 
it to me, whether it would not be a breach of 
professional confidence on his part to say more. 

We hada smart discussion upon that. He 
was right, no doubt; and I was wrong. The 
truth is, I was angry and suspicious—and I 
insisted on knowing more. Worse still, I de- 
clined to consider any additional information 
offered to me, as a secret placed in my keeping : 
I claimed perfect freedom to use my own dis- 
cretion. Worse even than that, [ took an 
unwarrantable advantage of my position. 
“ Choose, sir,” I said to Mr. Smalley, “ between 
the risk of losing your client’s business, and the 
risk of losing Mine.” Quite indefensible, 1 
admit—an act of tyranny, and nothing less. 
Like other tyrants, I carried my point. Mr. 
Smalley chose his alternative, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. He smiled resignedly, and 
gave up the name of his client: 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

That was enough for me—I wanted to know 
no more. 


Having reached this point in my narrative, it 
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now becomes necessary to place the reader of 
these lines—so far as Lady Verinder’s Will is 
concerned—on a footing of perfect equality, in 
respect of information, with myself. 

et me state, then, in the fewest possible 
words, that Rachel Verinder had nothing but a 
life-interest in the property. Her mother’s ex- 
cellent sense, and my long experience, had 
combined to relieve her of all responsibility, 
and to guard her from all danger of becoming 
the victim in the future of some needy and un- 
scrupulous man. Neither she, nor her husband 
(if she married), could raise sixpence, either 
on the property in land, or on the _—— in 
money. They would have the houses in London 
and in Yorkshire to live in, and they would have 
the handsome income—and that was all. 

When I came to think over what I had dis- 
covered, I was sorely perplexed what to do 
next. 

Hardly a week had passed since I had heard 
(to my surprise and distress) of Miss Verinder’s 
proposed marriage. I had the sincerest admira- 
tion and affection for her; and I had been inex- 
pressibly grieved when I heard that she was 
about to throw herself away on Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite. And now, here was this man— 
whom I had always believed to be a smooth- 
tongued impostor—justifying the very worst 
that I had thought of him, and plainly revealing 
the mercenary object of the marriage, on his 
side! And what of that >—you may reply—the 
thing is done every day. Granted, my dear sir. 
But would you think of it quite as lightly as 
you do, if the thing was done (let us say) with 
your own sister ? 

The first consideration which now naturally 
occurred to me, was this. Would Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite hold to his engagement, after what 
his lawyer had discovered for him ? 

It depended entirely on his pecuniary position, 
of which I knew nothing. If that position was 
not a desperate one, it would be well worth his 
while to marry Miss Verinder for her income 
alone. If, on the other hand, he stood in 
urgent need of realising a large sum by a given 
time, then Lady Verinder’s Will would exactly 
meet the case, and would preserve her daughter 
from falling into a scoundrel’s hands. 

In the latter event, there would be no need 
for me to distress Miss Rachel, in the first days 
of her mourning for her mother, by an imme- 
diate revelation of the truth. In the former 
event, if I remained silent, I should be con- 
niving at a marriage which would make her 
miserable for life. 

My doubts ended in my calling at the hotel 
in London, at which I knew Mrs. Ablewhite 
and Miss Verinder to be staying. They in- 
formed me that they were going to Brighton 
the next day, and that an unexpected obstacle 
prevented Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite from accom- 
panying them. I at once proposed to take 

is place. When I was only thinking of Rachel 
Verinder, it was possible to hesitate. When I 
actually saw her, my mind was made up directly, 
come what might of it, to tell her the truth. 





— 





I found my opportunity, when I was out 
— with her, on the day after my ar- 
rival. 

“May I speak to you,” I asked, “ about your 
marriage engagement ?” 

“Yes,” she said, indifferently, “if you have 
nothing more interesting to talk about.” 

“Will you forgive an old friend and servant 
of your family, Miss Rachel, if I venture on 
asking whether your heart is set on this mar- 
riage P”? 

*“*T am marrying in despair, Mr. Bruff—on 
the chance of dropping into some sort of stag- 
— which may reconcile me to my 
ife. 

Strong language! and suggestive of some- 
thing below the surface, in the shape of a 
romance. But I had my own object m view, 
and I declined (as we lawyers say) to pursue 
the question into its side issues. 

“Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite can hardly be of 
your way of thinking,” I said. “ His heart 
must be set on the marriage, at any rate ?” 

“He says so, and I suppose I ought to 
believe him. He would bali marry me, after 
what I have owned to him, unless he was fond 
of me.” 

Poor thing! the bare idea of a mau marrying 
her for his own selfish and mercenary ends had 
never entered her head. The task I had set 
myself began to look like a harder task than I 
had bargained for. 

“Tt sounds strangely,” I went on, “in my 
cld-fashioned ears 6 

“ What sounds strangely ?” she asked. 

“To hear you speak of your future husband 
as if you were not quite sure of the sincerity 
of his attachment. Are you conscious of any 
reason in your own mind for doubting him ?” 

Her astonishing quickness of perception, 
detected a change in my voice, or my manner, 
when I put that question, which warned her 
that I had been speaking all along with some 
ulterior object in view. She stopped, and, 
taking her arm out of mine, looked me search- 
ingly in the face. 

“Mr. Bruif,” she said, “you have some- 
thing to tell me about Godfrey Ablewhite. 
Tell it.” 

I knew her well enough to take her at her 
word. [I told it. 

She put her arm again into mine, and walked 
on with me slowly. I felt her hand tightening 
its grasp mechanically on my arm, and I saw 
her getting paler and paler as 1 went on—but, 
not a word passed her lips while I was speak- 
ing. When I had done, she still kept silence. 
Her head drooped a little, and she walked by 
my side, unconscious of my presence, uncon- 
scious of everything about her; lost—buried. I 
might almost say—in her own thoughts. 

I made no attempt to disturb her. My ex- 
perience of her disposition warned me, on this, 
as on former occasions, to give her time. 

The first instinct of girls in general, on being 
told of anything which interests them, is to 
ask a multitude of questions, and then to run 
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off, and talk it all over with some favourite 
friend. Rachel Verinder’s first instinct, under 
similar circumstances, was to shut herself up 
in her own mind, and to think it over by her- 
self. This absolute self-dependence is a great 
virtue ina man. Ina woman, it has the serious 
drawback of morally separating her from the 
mass of her sex, and so exposing her to mis- 
construction by the general opinion. I strongly 
suspect myself of thinking as the rest of the 
world think in this matter—except in the case 
of Rachel Verinder. ‘The self-dependence in 
her character, was one of its virtues in my 
estimation ; partly, no doubt, because I sin- 
cerely admired and liked her; partly, because 
the view I took of her connexion with the 
loss of the Moonstone was based on my own 
special knowledge of her disposition. Badly as 
appearances might look, in the matter of the 
Diamond—shocking as it undoubtedly was to 
know that she was associated in any way with 
the mystery of an undiscovered theft—I was 
satisfied nevertheless that she had done nothing 
unworthy of her, because I was also satisfied 
that she had not stirred a step in the business, 
without shutting herself up in her own mind, 
and thinking it over first. 

We had walked on, for nearly a mile I should 
say, before Rachel roused herself. She sud- 
denly looked up at me with a faint reflection of 
her smile of happier times—the most irresistible 
smilie I have ever seen on a woman’s face. + 

**T owe much already to your kindness,” she 
said. ‘And I feel more deeply indebted to it 
now than ever. Ifyou hear any rumours of my 
marriage when you go back to London, con- 
tradict them at once, on my authority.” 

“Have you resolved to break your engage- 
ment ?” I asked. 

* Can you doubt it?” she returned proudly, 
“after what you have told me!” 

‘My dear Miss Rachel, you are very young 
—and you may find more difficulty in with- 
drawing from your present position than you 
anticipate. Have you no one—I mean a lady 
of course—whom you could consult ?” 

‘No one,” she answered. 

It distressed me, it did indeed distress me, 
to hear her say that. She was so young and so 
Jonely—and she bore it so well! The impulse 
to help her got the better of any sense of my 
own unfitness which I might have felt under 
the circumstances; and I stated such ideas on 
the subject as occurred to me on the spur of the 
moment, to the best of my ability. I have ad- 
vised a prodigious number of clients, and have 
dealt with some exceedingly awkward diffi- 
culties, in my time. But this was the first occa- 
sion on which I had ever found myself advising 
a young lady how to obtain her release from a 
marriage engagement. The suggestion I offered 
amounted briefly to this. I recommended her 
to tell Mr. Godfrey Abiewhite—at a private 
interview, of course—that he had, to her cer- 
tain knowledge, betrayed the mercenary nature 
of the motive on his side. She was then to add 


that their marriage, after what she had dis- 





covered, was a simple impossibility—and she 
was to put it to him, whether he thought it 
wisest to secure her silence by falling in with 
her views, or to force her, by opposing them, 
to make the motive under which she was actin 
generally known. If he attempted to defend 
himself, or to deny the facts, she was, in that 
event, to refer him to me. 

Miss Verinder listened attentively till I had 
done. She then thanked me very prettily for 
my advice, but informed me at the same time 
that it was impossible for her to follow it. 

* May I ask,” I said, “what objection you 
see to following it ?” 

She hesitated—and then met me with a ques- 
tion on her side. 

‘Suppose you were asked to express your 
opinion of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s conduct ?” 
she began. 

“ Yes ?” 

* What would you call it ?” 

“T should call it the conduct of a meanly 
deceitful man.” 

* Mr. Bruff! I have believed in that man. I 
have promised to marry that man. How can I 
tell him he is mean, how can I tell him he has 
deceived me, how can I disgrace him in the 
eyes of the world, after that? Ihave degraded 
myself by ever thinking of him as my husband. 
If I say what you tell me to say to him—I 
am owning that I have degraded myself to his 
face. I can’t do that—after what has passed 
between us—I can’t do that! The shame of it 
would be nothing to Aim. But the shame of it 
would be unendurable to me.” 

Here was another of the marked peculiarities 
in her character disclosing itself to me without 
reserve. Here was her sensitive horror of the 
bare contact with anything mean, blinding her 
to every consideration of what she owed to 
herself, hurrying her into a false position which 
might compromise her in the estimation of all 
her friends! Up to this time, I had been a 
little diffident about the propriety of the advice 
I had given to her. But, after what she had 
just said, I had no sort of doubt that it was the 

est advice that could have been offered; and I 
felt no sort of hesitation in pressing it on her 
again. 

She only shook her head, and repeated her 
objection in other words. 

“He has been intimate enough with me to 
ask me to be his wife. He has stood high 
enough in my estimation to obtain my consent. 
I can’t tell him to his face that he is the most 
contemptible of living creatures, after that!” 

“But, my dear Miss Rachel,” I remon- 
strated, “it’s equally impossible for you to tell 
him that you withdraw from your engagement, 
without giving some reason for it.” 

*T shall say that I have thought it over, and 
that I am satisfied it will be best for both of us 
if we part.” 

No more than that ?” 

“No more.” 

“Have you thought of what he may say, on 
his side ?” - 
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“ He may say what he pleases.” 

It was impossible not to admire her delicacy 
and her resolution, and it was equally impos- 
sible not to feel that she was putting herself in 
the wrong. I entreated her to consider her 
own position, I reminded her that she would 
be exposing herself to the most odious miscon- 
struction of her motives. ‘You can’t brave 
public opinion,” I said, “at the command of 
private feeling.” 

“T can,” she answered. 


-—_ * 
* What do you mean ?” 
“You have forgotten the Moonstone, Mr. 


“T have done it 


Bruff. Have I not braved public opinion, | 


there, with my own private reasons for it ?” 

Her answer silenced me for the moment. It 
set me trying to trace the explanation of her 
conduct, at the time of the loss of the Moon- 
stone, out of the strange avowal which bad just 
escaped her. I might pes have done it 
when I was younger. 1 certainly couldn’t do 
it now. 

I tried a last remonstrance, before we re- 
turned to the house. She was just as immovable 
as ever. My mind was in a strange conflict of 
feelings about her when I left her that day. 
She was obstinate; she was wrong. She was 
interesting ; she was admirable; she was deeply 
to be pitied. I made her promise to write to 
me the moment she had any news tosend. And 
I went back to my business in London, with a 
mind exceedingly ill at ease. 

On the evening of my return, before it was 
possible for me to receive my promised letter, I 
was surprised by a visit from Mr. Ablewhite the 
elder, and was informed that Mr. Godfrey had 
got his dismissal—anud had accepted it—that 
very day. 

ith the view I already took of the case, the 
bare fact stated in the words that I have under- 
lined, revealed Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s motive 
for submission as plainly as if he had acknow- 
ledged it himself. He needed a large sum of 
money; and he needed it by a given time. 
Rachel’s income, which would have helped him 
to anything else, would not help him here; and 
Rachel had accordingly he atm herself, without 
encountering a moment’s serious opposition on 
his part. If I am told that this is mere specula- 
tion, I ask, in my turn, What other theory will 
account for his giving up a marriage which would 
have maintained him in splendour for the rest of 
his life ? 

Any exultation I might otherwise have felt 
at the lucky turn which things had now taken, 
was efiectuallygthecked by what passed at my 
interview with old Mr. Ablewhite. 

He came, of course, to know whether I could 
give him any explanation of Miss Verinder’s ex- 
traordinary conduct. It is needless to say that 
I was quite unable to afford him the information 
he wanted. The annoyance which I thus inflicted, 
following on the irritation produced by a recent 
interview with his son, threw Mr. Ablewhite off 
his guard. Both his looks and his language 
convinced me that Miss Verinder would find 





him a merciless man to deal with, when he 
joined the ladies at Brighton the next day. 

I had a restless night, considering what I 
ought to do next. How my reflections ended, 
and how thoroughly well founded my distrust 
of old Mr. Ablewhite proved to be, are items of 
information which, (as I am told) have already 
been put tidily in their proper places, by that ex- 
emplary person, Miss Clack. I have only to add 
—in completion of her narrative—that Miss Ve- 
rinder found the quiet and repose which she sadly 
needed, poor thing, in my house at Hampstead. 
She honoured us by making a long stay. M 
wife and daughters were charmed with her ; and, 
when the executors decided on the appointment 
of a new guardian, I feel sincere pride and 
pleasure in recording that my guest and my 
family parted like old friends, on either side. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue next thing I have to do, is to present 
such additional information as I possess on the 
subject of the Moonstone, or, to speak more 
correctly, on the subject of the Indian plot to 
steal the Diamond. The little that I have to 
tell is (as I think I have already said) of some 
importance, nevertheless, in respect of its bear- 
ing very remarkably on events which aresstill to 
come, 

About a week or ten days after Miss Verinder 
had left us, one of my clerks entered the private 
room at my office, with a card in his hand, and 
informed me that a gentleman was below, who 
wanted to speak to me. 

I looked at the card. There was a foreign 
name written on it, which has escaped my 
memory. It was followed by a line written in 
English at the bottom of the card, which I re- 
member perfectly well : 

“Recommended by Mr. Septimus Luker.” 

The audacity of a person in Mr. Luker’s 
position presuming to recommend anybody to 
me, took me so completely by surprise, that I 
sat silent for the moment, wondermg whether 
my own eyes had not deceived me. The clerk, 
observing my bewilderment, favoured me with 
the result of his own observation of the stranger 
who was waiting down-stairs. 

“* He’s rather a remarkable-looking mau, sir. 
So dark in the complexion that we all set him 
down in the office for an Indian, or something 
of that sort.” 

Associating the clerk’s idea with the very 
offensive line inscribed on the card in my 
hand, I instantly suspected that the Moonstone 
was at the bottom of Mr. Luker’s recommen- 
dation, and of the stranger’s visit at my office. 
To the astonishment of my clerk, I at once 
decided on granting an interview to the gen- 
tleman below. 

In justification of the highly unprofessional 
sacrifice to mere curiosity which I thus made, 
permit me to remind anybody who may read 
these lines, that no living person (in England, 
at any rate) can claim to have had such an 
intimate connexion with the romance of the 
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Indian Diamond as mine has been. I was 
trusted with the secret_of Colonel Herncastle’s 
plan for escaping assassination. I received 
the Colonel’s letters, periodically reporting him- 
self a living man. I drew his Will, leaving the 
Moonstone to Miss Verinder. I persuaded 
his executor to act, on the chance that the 
jewel might prove to be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the family. And, lastly, I combatted 
Mr. Franklin Blake’s seruples, and induced 
him to be the means of transporting the Dia- 
mond to Lady Verinder’s house. If any one 
can claim a prescriptive right of interest in the 
Moonstone, and in everything connected with 
it, I think it is hardly to be denied that I am 
the man. 

The moment my mysterious client was shown 
in, I felt; an inner cenviction that I was in the 
presence of one of the three Indians—probably 
of the chief. He was carefully dressed tn Euro- 

ean costume. But his swarthy J «plexion, 

is long lithe figure, and his grave and graceful 
politeness of manner were enough to betray 
his Oriental origin to any intelligent eyes that 
looked at him. 

I pointed to a chair, and begged to be in- 
formed of the nature of his business with 


me. 

After first apologising—in an excellent selec- 
tion of Englich words—for the liberty which 
he had taken in disturbing me, the Indian pro- 
duced a small parcel, the outer covering of 
which was of cloth of gold. Removing this 
and a second wrapping of some silken fabric, 
he placed a little box, or casket, on my table, 
most beautifully and richly inlaid in jewels, on 
an ebony ground. 

**T have come, sir,” he said, “to ask you to 
lend me some money. And I leave this as an 
assurance to you that my debt will be paid 
back.” 

I pointed to his card. ‘ And you apply to 
me,” I rejoined, “at Mr. Luker’s recommenda- 
tion ?” 

The Indian bowed. 

* May I ask how it is that Mr. Luker him- 
self did not advance the money that you 
require ?” 

** Mr. Luker informed me, sir, that he had no 
money to lend.” 

* And so he recommended you to come to 
me ?” 

The Indian, in his turn, pointed to the card. 
*¢Tt is written there,” he said. 

Briefly answered, and thoroughly to the 
purpose! If the Moonstone had been in my 
possession, this Oriental gentleman would have 
murdered me, I am well aware, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. At the same time, and 
barring that slight drawback, I am bound to 
testify that he was the perfect model of a client. 
He might not have respected my life. But he 
did what none of my own countrymen had ever 
done, in all my experience of them—he re- 
spected my time. 

“T am sorry,” I said, “that you should have 
had the trouble of coming tome. Mr. Luker is 





quite mistaken in sending you here. I am 
trusted, like other men in my profession, with 
money to lend. But I never lend it to strangers, 
and 1 never lend it on such a security as you 
have produced.” 

Far from attempting, as other people would 
have done, to induce me to relax my own rules, 
the Indian only made me another bow, and 
wrapped up his box in its two coverings with- 
out a word of protest. He rose—this admirable 
— rose to go, the moment I had answered 
iim ! 

“ Will your condescension towards a stranger, 
excuse my asking one question,” he said, “ be- 
fore I take my leave?” 

I bowed on my side. Only one question at 
parting! The average in my experience, was 


“ Supposing, sir, it had been possible (and 
customary) for you to lend me the money,” 
he said, “in what space of time would it have 
a possible (and customary) for me to pay it 

ack P* 

** According to the usual course pursued in 
this country,” I answered, “ you would have 
been entitled to pay the money back (if you 
liked) in one year’s time from the date at 
which it was first advanced to you.” 

The Indian made me a last bow, the lowest 
of all—and suddenly and softly walked out of 
the room. 

It was done in a moment, in a noiseless, 
supple, cat-like way, which a little startled me, 

own. As soon as I was composed enough to 
think, I arrived at one distinct conclusion in 
reference to the otherwise incomprehensible 
visitor who had favoured me with a call. 

His face, voice, and manner—while I was in 
his company—were under such perfect control 
that they set all scrutiny at defiance. But he 
had given me one chance of looking under the 
smooth outer surface of him, for all that. He 
had not shown the slightest sign of attempting 
to fix anythmg that I had said to him in his 
mind, until I mentioned the time at which it 
was customary to permit the earliest repayment, 
on the part of a debtor, of money that had 
been advanced as a loan. When I gave him 
that piece of information, he looked me straight 
in the face, while I was speaking, for the first 
time. The inference I drew from this was 
—that he had a special purpose in asking me 
his last question, and a special interest in hearing 
my answer to it. The more carefully I reflected on 
what had passed between us, the more shrewdl. 
I suspected the production of the casket, an 
the application for the loan, of having been 
mere emalitien, designed to pave the way for 
the parting inquiry addressed to me. 

I had satisfied myself of the correctness of 
this conclusion—and was trying to get on a 
step further, and penetrate the Indian’s motives 
next—when a letter was brought to me, which 
proved to be from no less a person than Mr. 
Septimus Luker himself. He asked my pardon 
in terms of sickening servility, and assured me 
that he could explain matters to my satisfaction, 
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if I would honour him by consenting to a per- 
sonal interview. 

I made another unprofessional sacrifice to 
mere curiosity. I honoured him by making an 
appointment at my office, for the next day. _ 

Mr. Luker was, in every respect, such an in- 
ferior creature to the Indian—he was so vulgar, 
so ugly, so cringing, and so prosy—that he is 
quite unworthy of being reported, at any length, 
in these pages. The substance of what he had 
to tell me may be fairly stated as follows: 

The day before I had received the visit 
of the Indian, Mr. Luker had been favoured 
with a call from that accomplished gentleman. 
In spite of his European disguise, Mr. Luker 
had instantly identified his visitor with the 
chief of the three Indians, who had formerly 
annoyed him by loitering about his house, and 
who had left him no alternative but to consult 
a magistrate. From this startling discovery he 
had rushed to the conclusion (naturally enough 
I own) that he must certainly be in the com- 
pany of one of the three men, who had blind- 
folded him, gagged him, and robbed him of his 
banker’s receipt. The result was that he be- 
came quite paralysed with terror, and that he 
firmly believed his last hour had come. 

On his side, the Indian preserved the charac- 
ter of a perfect stranger. He produced the 
little casket, and made exactly the same appli- 
cation which he had afterwards made to me. 
As the speediest way of getting rid of him, Mr. 
Luker had at once declared that he had no 
money. The Indian had thereupon asked to 
be informed of the best and safest person 
to apply to for the loan he wanted. Mr. 
Luker had answered that the best and safest 
person, in such cases, was usually a respect- 
able solicitor. Asked to name some individual 
of that character and profession, Mr. Luker 
had mentioned me—for the one simple reason 
that, in the extremity of his terror, mine was 
the first name which occurred to him. “The 
perspiration was pouring off me like rain, sir,” 
the wretched creature concluded. “1 didn’t 
know what I was talking about. And I hope 
you'll look over it, Mr. Bruff, sir, in conside- 
ration of my having been really and truly 
frightened out of my wits.” 

I excused the fellow graciously enough. It 
was the readiest way of releasing myself from 
the sight of him. Before he left me, I detained 
him to make one inquiry. Had the Indian said 
anything noticeable, at the moment of quitting 
Mr. Luker’s house ? 

Yes! The Indian had put precisely the 
same question to Mr. Luker, at parting, which 
he had put to me; receiving, of course, the 
same answer as the answer which I had given 
to him. 

What did it mean? Mr. Luker’s explanation 
gave me no assistance towards solving the pro- 
blem. My own unaided ingenuity, consulted 
next, 7 gp quite unequal to grapple with the 
difficulty. i had a dinner engagement that 


evening; and I went up-stairs, in no very 
genial frame of mind, little suspécting that 





the way to my dressing-room, and the way 
to discovery, meant, on this particular occa- 
sion, one and the same thing. 





WERE THEY GUILTY? 
DERIVED FROM A FRENCH TRIAL, 


I. 

Tae Velay is a voleanic district, contiguous 
to Auvergne, in quite the southern part of the 
central region of France. It is wild and pic- 
turesque, bearing unmistakable marks of the 
fires that raged there at no distant period, geo- 
logically speaking. Its climate enables it to 
produce all the comforts and many of the Jux- 
uries of life, making it a phenomenon of good 
living and cheapness. Its inhabitants are care- 
ful, cautious, and prudent, not to say parsimo- 
nious and cunning; still, with a good conscience 
and a contented mind, a man might take up his 
residence in worse places than this. 

One of its oldest and wealthiest families was 
represented, in 1835, by Monsieur and Madame 
the Comte and Comtesse de la Roche-Négly 
de Chamblas—the French noblesse are fond of 
affixing the title of one property to that of 
another, so as to make quite a string of titles— 
who had an only child, Théodora. Mademoiselle 
Théodora, past the bloom of youth and unen- 
dowed with the graces of her sex, was an 
excellent match nevertheless. Consequently, 
on the 1st of July of that year, she was married 
to M. Louis Vilhardin de Marcellange, who 
belonged to an honourable and numerous family 
of Moulins. The alliance, at first sight, ap- 
peared to be suitable in respect to birth, for- 
tune, and education, if not as to age and mutual 
affection, and at the outset promised happily. 

One cause of this was the constant friend- 
ship which M. de Chamblas testified for his son- 
in-law; for, with both the contracting parties, 
the marriage had been mainly a matter of busi- 
ness. Théodora, as well as her future hus- 
band, had coolly calculated everything relating 
to the budget. M. de Marcellange was young 
and industrious ; his expectations were good ; 
but all he brought was an estate worth one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs, with fifteen 
thousand francs’ worth of debts incurred to 
meet the wedding expenses. Mademoiselle de 
Chamblas, as an only daughter, would one day 
have a considerable fortune ; but for the present 
her circumstances were not more independent 
than her husband’s. They therefore agreed to 
beg her father to grant them a lease of the 
Chamblas estate at a moderate rent. It would 
afford them the means of paying off the debts 
and increasing their common revenue. 

M. de Chamblas readily consented, and the 
couple established themselves at Chamblas ; but 
his death, which happened shortly afterwards, 
placed them in a difficult position. Madame de 
Chamblas had made over all her ‘awe J to her 
daughter, reserving to herself the usufruct for 
life. Her husband’s death gave her the right 
to claim forty thousand francs in ready money 
and an annuity of two thousand four hundred 
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francs a year. Reluctant to sacrifice property 
worth a hundred and fifty Paemet francs 
M. de Marcellange thought the best thing he 
could do was to persuade his mother-in-law to 
come and live with him. In an evil hour for all 
parties, she consented. 

Madame de Chamblas, then at Lyons, had 
long been living there separate from her hus- 
band, indulging in all the pleasures of a wealthy 
city. Ostentatious and expensive in her habits 
to an extent rarely seen in economical Au- 
vergne, she kept up a large establishment, and 
gave herself airs of superiority to an extent 
incredible to those unacquainted with French 
provincial aristocrats. The Revolution has al- 
tered the position of that class, but it can hardly 
be said to have lowered their pride. 

Soon after the arrival of Madame de Chamblas 
her daughter felt her influence. The mother, 
accustomed to the routine of aristocratic life, felt 
ill at ease in her rustic home. Shepherds and 
goatherds were all very well in a water-colour 
landscape or in a ballet, but who could be ex- 
pected to take interest in their actions, to speak 
their language, or enter into their thoughts ? 
The first time M. de Marcellange mentioned in 
her presence that at the last fair his sheep fetched 
eighteen francs a head, she raised her eyebrows 
and lowered the corners of her mouth. 

The ladies then made, or affected to make, 
the discovery that M. de Marcellange’s name 
was plain Vilhardin, without any “de.” Before 
his marriage he had been a tax-collector—some- 
thing little better than a sort of clerk. Madame 
de Marcellange lent only too ready an ear to 
her mother’s depreciation of her husband. 

Meanwhile, a child was born; and in course 
of time, Théodora became again enceinte. That 
was no reason for her remaining at Chamblas, 
which became more unendurably rustic every 
day. Her mother decided that they would go and 
live in the neighbouring town, Le Puy. ‘There 
at least they could receive decent company, and 
the drawing-room would not smell of the stable. 
Soon, M. de Marcellange himself was banished. 
When he visited the house, he was put into a 
smoky chamber, good enough, however, no 
doubt, for him. They lived in grand style ; the 
frugal ways of Chamblas were mentioned only 
with a ‘sdainful smile. Nevertheless, their 
showy way of life did not make them forget 
their own private interests. The old lady 
vigorously urged her pecuniary claims, and her 
daughter, in the hope of pin-money, backed her 
without compunction. ‘They refused to board 
M. de Marcellange’s servants ; then Madame 
de Chaimblas pleaded for a legal separation of 
the married couple, and the husband was re- 
fused admittance into the house of his wife. 

M. de Marcellange gained his suit; the 
court refused a separation. It was clear that 
the lady’s marriage portion was in no danger of 
being Rieetel. M. de Marcellange, who, in 
spite of the manner in which she treated him, 
always appeared much attached to his wife, 
wrote to her, and got friends to speak to her 
to bring about a reconciliation. His advances 
were repelled. As those ladies affected great 





religious zeal, and took pains to attract the 
higher clergy especially, he made a friendly 
ny yo through the Archbishop of Lyons; 

ut all his overtures were in vain. M. de 
Marcellange, they said, had ceased to belong to 
their family. In the course of a few months, 
he lost both his children. ‘The natural ties, 
which had been insufficient to prevent scandalous 
divisions, were broken. The connexion of the 
husband and wife was now merely nominal. 
She did not even condescend to acquaint him 
with the death of the second child; he heard of 
it by chance from the mouth of a stranger. He 
summoned his wife, by a bailifi’s warrant, to 
renew their conjugal union. After what had 
already passed, he could hardly be surprised by 
her refusing to obey the order. 


Il. 


Fourteen months alter the ladies had failed 
to obtain a legal separation, a tragic event sud- 
denly afforded them the relief they had been so 
ardently wishing for. On the first of Septem- 
ber, 1840, at about half-past eight in the even- 
ing, the farm servants of Chamblas were 
assembled in the kitchen, situated on the 
ground-floor of the chateau. According to the 
custom of the country, their master, M. Louis 
de Marcellange, was sitting with them beside 
the hearth, on which an enormous log was 
burning ; for although it was only the beginning 
of autumn, a chilly blast had been sweeping 
down from the summit of the Velay mountains. 

M. de Marcellange was chatting cheerfully, 
with his back towards a large window looking 
into the farmyard. Suddenly, there was a 
flash, a report, a shattering of glass. M. de 
Marcellange tottered an instant on his chair 
and then fell forward into the ashes. There he 
lay motionless ; he was dead. 

Then followed a moment of stupefaction. At 
first, the persons present did not understand 
what had happened. It was not till those 
nearest had lifted the body, from whose mouth 
the blood was slowly trickling, and had ascer- 
tained that it gave no sign of life, that two or 
three of them ran to the door and searched 
the yard. It was too late; the murderer had 
disappeared. 

The night was dark; the wind howled and 
whistled in the wayside chesnut-trees; they 
went no further in pursuit. On re-entering the 
house, all crowded round the body; the cook 
vainly bathed the temples and the lips with 
vinegar. Several of them wept; for M. de 
Marcellange was a good master, simple, affable, 
and ever ready to assist the necessitous. 

“ Tt’s strange, all the same,” said one of the 
farm servants who watched a hound licking his 
master’s cold hand as the body lay stretched 
upon the table. ‘The sporting dogs were here 
when the shot was fired; yet they gave no 
warning.” 

“Tt’s stranger still,” said a ploughman, 
“that the yard-dog did not give tongue. It 
must have been somebody whom he knew.” 

“We must send to Le Puy for a doctor,” 
said another. 
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“To what purpose, I should like to know ? 
Our master is dead. Better acquaint the ladies 
with what has happened.” 

They looked at each other inquiringly ; no- 
body undertook to perform the task. Pruden- 
tial considerations were uppermost; it was 
needless to compromise one’s self. They merely 
informed the mayor of the commune (Saint 
Etienne-Lardeyrol) in which the Chateau de 
Chamblas is situated. 

Next day, the second of September, a mes- 
senger who was despatched by the mayor to in- 
form the ladies of the event, was astonished at 
the coolness with which they received the news. 
A few hours afterwards the Procureur du Roi 
and a juge d’instruction arrived at Chamblas 
and opened a preliminary inquiry. They found 
the corpse still stretehed on the kitchen table. 
A surgeon, who had been sent for, took from 
the body a bullet and a couple of buck shot. 
One rib was broken and one lung destroyed. 
Death must have been instantaneous. 

During the examination a man entered, 
dressed like a person of the middle class, with 
striped olive-green velveteen trousers, and wear- 
ing a black crape round his hat. His manner 
was that of a steward or maitre d’hdtel in the 
exercise of his accustomed functions. His 
countenance was calm, but indicative of great 
energy. His complexion was dark; his raven- 
black hair covered his forehead down to the 
eyebrows. His face, and especially his lips, 
were swollen with recent marks of small-pox. 
When his eyes met the body, they sparkled 
with an expression of ferocious hatred. Al- 
though only a rapid flash, it was noticed by 
three professional observers, a brigadier and 
two gendarmes. They exchanged glances; 
the same thought had struck them all: “ That 
man is the murderer !” 

This person advanced and informed the 
magistrates that, in an adjoining room, a repast 
was served for them and some members of the 
Marcellange family. He waited at table. A 
notary there, M. Méplain, one of the victim’s 
relations, could not repress a gesture of disgust 
when he approached him to change his plate. 
The juge d’instruction inquired the name and 
condition of this repulsive attendant. He was 
told that it was Jacques Besson, once swine- 
herd, then farm servant at Chamblas, and then 
the ladies’ confidential man after the separation 
of the husband and wife. M. de Marcel- 
lange had dismissed him in consequence of his 
insolent behaviour. 

The juge d’instruction whispered to the bri- 
gadier, “There is a fellow with crape round his 
hat who I fancy is not sorry for what has 
happened.” 

“Tt is possible,” said the brigadier, after a 
searching glance at the individual, “that I may 
have to arrest that important personage.” 

At the funeral, relations, neighbours, ser- 
vants, everybody down to the driver who 
brought the ladies’ confidential man to Chamblas, 
followed the body to the grave, many in tears. 
Jacques Besson alone remained at the chateau, 
eating in a corner, with a thoughtful air. 





The authorities tried hard to discover the 
guilty party; several hundred witnesses were 
interrogated; in vain. Public opinion in- 
formed them that M. de Marcellange had not a 
single enemy in the neighbourhood ; his death 
was the subject of universal regret. Darkness 
appeared to thicken round the crime. The pea- 
santry, a needy and cautious race, could hardly 
be got to utter a word. It seemed as if their 
mouths were closed by some mysterious in- 
fluence, the result of terror rather than of cor- 
ruption. 

As soon as the news was spread abroad, 
Baron Méchin, the Préfet of the Département de 
l’Allier, remembered that, at an evening party, 
some time before M. de Marcellange’s death, 
a lady had requested to be presented to him. 
This lady, M. de Marcellange’s sister, expressed 
her fears for her brother’s safety during a 
journey he had undertaken. On being asked 
the reason of her apprehensions, she replied 
that her brother, whose interests were opposed 
to those of his wife and his mother-in-law, had 
for some time past dreaded attempts on his life. 
“Tf I am murdered,” he often said, “avenge 
my death.” 

On inquiry, it was found that, during the 
last year of his life, M. de Marcellange had 
been filled with these apprehensions. A_pre- 
sentiment of evil took possession of him. Even 
before the rupture with his wife was complete, 
he believed that poison had been administered 
to him in an omelette served by Marie Boudon, 
his wife’s maid. He unhesitatingly attributed 
the violent pains that followed to criminal de- 
sigus. The death of his two children, taken off 
so soon one after another, excited in his mind 
the most horrible suspicions. Latterly, he often 
observed to his intimate friends that, but for the 
noise made by poor Lafarge’s case, he would 
have suffered the same wretched fate. 

Jacques Besson was the person whom he 
regarded as his future murderer. This indivi- 
dual, during the sixteen years he had been in 
the service of the De Chamblas family, had 
gradually acquired over them an ascendency 
which he could never extend to M. de 
Marcellange. When the latter, to check his 
forwardness, reminded him of his origin, it 
excited great indignation, which found ex- 
pression in mysterious threats. His insolence 
increased with the family discord. He vehe- 
mently sided with the ladies, and had the 
audacity to insult his master by contemptuous 
and indecent sarcasms. M. de Marcellange’s 
fears increased to such a pitch that he re- 
solved to let the estate, to return to his native 
home, and to live with his aged father at 
Brandons, near Moulins. Preparations were 
already made to receive him. He had proposed 
starting the very day after that on which he was 
shot, at the early age of thirty-four. 

After Besson’s dismissal by the husband, he 
had been received by the wife and the mother- 
in-law, as if they thought his conduct praise- 
worthy. They petted the base-born menial all 
the while that they treated the husband as “a 
clerk,” and would never pardon his “ being so 
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friendly and familiar with humble folk.” Al- 
though in all this there were strong grounds 
of suspicion, nevertheless considerable difficul- 
ties existed. At the time of the murder, Besson 
was recovering from a severe attack of smali- 
pox; and it is curious that Madame de Mar- 
cellange had had that disease at nearly the 
same date, as if one had caught it of the other. 
Several witnesses stated that on the Ist of 
September Besson could scarcely walk. Now 
it takes two hours and a half to reach Chamblas 
from Le Puy on foot. Beyond this, nothing 
further could be learned from the peasantry. 
The reason gradually oozed out. “ We will hold 
our tongues until Jacques Besson and Marie 
Boudon are arrested. They would serve us as 
they served M. de Marcellange.” 

A shepherd lad, André Arzac, employed at 
Chamblas, had let fall strange expressions 
during his master’s life time, but persistently 
refused to explain their meaning; their ten- 
dency, however, coincided with that gentle- 
man’s fears. At last a peasant farmer, Claude 
Reynaud, mentioned that on the very day of 
the murder, at sunset, a man in a white blouse 
and striped olive-green velveteen trousers, 
armed with a double-barrelled gun, had cau- 
tiously traversed his piece of land. Claude, 
concealed behind a tree, had recognised him as 
Jacques Besson. ‘Two other inhabitants of the 
commune had seen him cross the fields in the 
direction of the chateau. Twenty minutes 
before they heard the shot, they had nuticed 
his entering the wood which encircles Chamblas. 
The silence of the dogs was now explained. The 
murderer had frequented the house; he also 
knew the supper hour and the place by the fire- 
side which M. de Marcellange always occupied. 

On the 19th of November Jacques Besson 
was arrested. The public seemed to have a 
load taken off its mind. A witness deposed to 
hearing Jacques say to one of his brothers (they 
were eight in all, the terror of the neighbour- 
hood), “ Either he or I must be put out of 
the way ;” and to another, “It will be all over 
in a fortnight or three weeks.” More evidence 
of this sort might have been collected, but for 
the inveterately mean and mercenary character 
of the witnesses, 

In that locality everything was bought and 
sold; the peasantry knew no motive but money. 
They considered the investigation as a struggle 
between the two fan‘lies; the highest bidder 
would command the evidence. The widow 
openly —— the man whom public rumour 
pointed out as her husband’s murderer, fur- 
nishing him in prison with various indulgences. 
She sent him there his own comfortable bed, 
under the pretext that he had not recovered 
from his illness; she also constantly supplied 
his meals, to the disgust of all aware of the 
fact. When reproached with the scandal, her 
excuse was, “I always thought Jacques Besson” 
(she ventured no stronger expression), “ inno- 
cent of the crime imputed to him.” 

After an inguiry that lasted nineteen months, 
a first trial took piace at the Assizes of the Upper 
Loire. It merely served to clear the ground 








of the falsehoods accumulated by corruption 
and terror The great results of the judicial 
inquiry were obtained at the second trial, which 
was held in the Assize Court of the Puy de 


Dome, on the 22nd of August. 


iit. 


Ar this trial, it was proved in evidence that M. 
de Marcellange had said that he would have been 
happy with his wife, but for Besson and the 
femme dechambre. He was sorry at not having 
had a post mortem examination of his children, 
because he was sure his wife had had them 

oisoned. He said, “I can understand their 
vating me; but what had the poor children 
done to be put out of the way?” He laid all 
the fault of their separation on his mother-in- 
law, whom one of her own relations had called 
“the fatal mother-in-law.” He complained 
that at the house at Le Puy, Jacques Besson 
was better treated than himself. The servants 
insolently refused to obey his orders; they in- 
sulted him even in the presence of the ladies, 
who encouraged them in their behaviour by 
taking no notice of it. He felt assured that he 
a be murdered, and that before long; men- 
tioning Besson, Marie Boudon, and another 
person, as the objects of his suspicion. 

It was proved that Madame de Marcellange 
had said, “I have received a letter from my 
husband, but have not read it. If I heard that 
he, the carriage and horses, had all been shot 
over a precipice, I should not be sorry.” An- 
other time, looking into a barn, she said, “I 
should be delighted to see my husband threshed 
as they are threshing that corn.” At the death 
of her second child, she said, “ He is just as 
well dead as alive. How badly he would have 
been brought up!” 

It was proved that after an altercation with 
Marie Boudon, she (Marie) said to M. de Mar- 
cellange, “ You are lucky in having sucha wife; 
in her place, I should take the law into my own 
hands.” Afterwards she said to him, “ Mind 
what you are about, monsieur; you are a 
—— here, and something ng o not want 
may happen to you.” One day when people 
were talking of Claude Reynaud’s having met 
Jacques Besson near Chamblas on the evening 
of the Ist of September, a miller who was 
present said, “ Claude will hold his tongue; for 
if he don’t there are two or three who will look 
after him.” While the lawsuit for a separation 
was going on, the ladies sent a bad woman to 
M. de Marcellange, under pretence of changing 
some money in gold. While she was there, two 
men were posted to watch and report what had 
happened. 

Other strange facts were brought to light. 
Mathieu Besson, one of the prisoner’s brothers, 
asked aneighbour what he thought would be 
the result of the trial. The answer was, “ They 
will cut off Jacques’s head.” To which Ma- 
thieu replied, “The ladies made him do it. It 
will be a disgrace to our family.” 

One day Jacques was in a thoughtful mood. 
An acquaintance asked what he was thinkin 
about. He answered, “I am thinking that 
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once kept pigs at Chamblas, and that I shall 
soon be master there.” 

Jérome Pugin, the ladies’ neighbour, per- 
fectly remembered that, on the 1st of ceed oe 
about midnight or half an hour afterwards, 
their door suddeuly opened and was violently 
closed again. His wife said ‘‘ They have let in 
somebody who is very glad to be within doors.” 
The presumption is that Besson, returning from 
the murder, was admitted then by Marie Boudon. 

The olive-green pantaloons stuck to the pri- 
soner like the poisoned shirt of antiquity. He 
was repeatedly seen wearing them immediately 
before and after the murder. He made a great 
deal too much fuss about the state in which the 
small-pox had left his feet. To one he simply 
showed them, complaining. To another he said, | 
“They would accuse me, if I had not been ill. | 
Misfortune is good for something.” To another, | 
“At any rate, they won’t say it’s me; I am too 
weak upon my legs.” Pugin’s wife could not 
help exclaiming, “‘ How tiresome that Besson 
is! He talks of nothing but his feet.” 

The Comtesse de la Roche-Négly de Cham- 
blas, the “ fatal” mother-in-law, is called. The 
spectators try to make out, through her veil, the 
features of this haughty lady. She is attired, 
with rich simplicity, in a silk robe with a fur 
palatine.. Her head-dress is a blue silk hood. 
Long black curls frame in her aristocratic coun- 
tenance, which still appears young in spite of | 
her eight-and-fifty years. The eyes are bright, 
the look assured ; the lips, thin and compressed, | 
are drawn down at the corners; the gait is 
stately and imperious. She answers in a firm 
voice which does not betray the slightest emotion. 

*““M. de Marcellange had not made her | 
daughter happy at the outset of their married 
life. After she went to live with them, she | 
sometimes witnessed quarrels. She took no_ 
part in those discussions. She never—never— | 
never—heard of her son-in-law’s being poisoned | 
by an omelette prepared by her servants. He) 
had not complained bitterly of Besson’s and 
Marie’s condnet, nor had they mixed themselves 
up in any dispute. In Aer house, servants were | 
kept in their places. On the lst of September 
Besson remained at Le Puy. He went to bed 
at eight o’clock. He did not go out a# ail on 
the evening of thatday. He took a walk before 
going to bed, but not far. She and her daughter 
came home at nine in the evening. No one} 
returned to the house about midnight or one 
in the morning. Besson, although im her ser- | 
vice, often spent part of the week at Chamblas. 
It was because he had work to do; there was no 
other motive. She had heard of disputes between 
Besson and her son-in-law, but never thought | 
them serious. After the separation, some mem- 
bers of the family tried to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. She never was opposed to it—never !” 

After this examination, sustained without 
flinching, she resumed her place, motionless and | 
disdainful, amongst the witnesses. 

A woman named Chamard declared that, | 
after the separation, she saw Besson walking 
in the wood with the Dames de Chamblas, with 
each of them hanging on either arm. She per- 




















haps saw something more ; her master had heard 
her say that Besson “did things which ought 
not to be done.” 

The widow, Théodora de la Roche-Négly de 
Chamblas, is introduced next. She is dressed 
in black; a.deep veil covers her face. She 
states her age to be thirty-eight ; but her natural 
plainness and the effects of small-pox make her 
appear considerably older. Her likeness to her 
mother is striking. Her answers, at first 
scarcely audible, are soon given in a firmer 
tone. You may hear a pin drop in the court. 
The president politely requests her to raise her 
veil, and is obeyed immediately. 

This witness can give no particulars respect- 
ing her husband’s murder; does not know 
if he had enemies in that locality, having long 
been separated from him. Their quarrels were 
occasioned by her mother’s claims ; M. de Mar- 
cellange wished to separate, because she desired 
to remain with her mother. She did not answer 
her husband’s summons to return, because her 
health did not allow it. Chamblas is a very 
chilly residence, and her own wish was to winter 
at Le Puy. She believes that the violence of 
their discussions has been much exaggerated. 
It is false that her husband had said that he 
would have lived on good terms with her but 
for her mother. There was an interval of four 
months between the deaths of her children, 
She did not acquaint her husband with the 


second death ; the illness was very short. After 


that her husband made advances; as to her 
reception of them she can say nothing. Besson 
caught the small-pox soon after she had had 
it- She knows nothing of any one’s entering 
late on the Ist of September; she was fast 
asleep. Knows nothing of the attempted poison- 
ing; never wished her husband to be threshed 
like corn, nor shot over a precipice, &c., &c. 
Had sent luxuries to Besson in prison, not 
believing him guilty. To a juryman, who asked 
whether her Teshend was not put into an 
uncomfortable chamber, she answers, “It was 
the only one at her disposal.” She retires, 
and takes her seat beside her mother, without 
manifesting the slightest emotion. 


IV. 

THERE was another important witness to 
be examined—the femme de chambre, Marie 
Boudon. She was not forthcoming. me 
de Marcellange was recalled to explain her ser- 
vant’s absence. 

“ She did not know what had become of the 
girl. After Marie left her service, she wanted 
her back for a journey ; and since then she had 
never seen nor heard of her, nor inquired after 
her. Did not know how she subsisted; had 
not sent her money, and did not leave any with 
her. She took her to Aix, in Savoy, and left 
her there ; she wished to remain, as she liked 
the place. It was no business of hers to per- 
suade Marie to the contrary.” 

These replies, uttered in a hard, cold voice, 
stupefied the audience. They were convi 
that Marie Boudon’s absence involved some 
terrible mystery. The witness again retired, 
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9 but impassive. The people against whom 
er silk dress rustled as she passed, shrunk 
back with instinctive aversion. Attempts to 
ascertain from the comtesse what had really 
become of Marie Boudon were equally inef- 
fectual. Every one suspected foul play. 

The pleadings on either side were finished. 
To a final question, Besson replied by vehe- 
mently protesting his innocence. The jury re- 
tired to their room, and in five-and-twenty 
minutes returned with a verdict of Guilty, 
without extenuating circumstances. Besson’s 
composure could hold out no longer; a livid 
pallor overspread his countenance ; his blood- 
shot eyes rolled in their orbits. The president 
pronounced sentence of death. The condemned 
man hid his face in his hands; his legs bent 
under him; they dragged him away. 

This, strange as it may seem, was not the final 
catastrophe. In consequence of a legal flaw in 
the proceedings, the case was sent to be tried 
again before the Assize Court of the Rhone at 
Lyons. As far as regarded the prisoner, the 
whole ground had to be gone over again. The 
entire country was in a state of excitement. At 
Lyons, even more than at Le Puy, public curiosity 
was fixed on the mother and daughter. The po- 
pular instinct felt that the real interest of the trial 
centred in them. But the general expectation 
was again disappointed. A few days before 
the assizes were opened, it was noised about 
that the ladies, summoned by writ, could not 
be found at any of their usual residences. It 
was said they were hidden in some convent, or 
that they had fled to Sardinia. Neither could 
Marie Boudon be discovered. Those significa- 
tive facts spoke for themselves. 

In all its leading points the trial was a repe- 
tition of the former one. At last, both the 
prosecution and the defence had finished the 
task which had taken more than a couple of 
years to complete. The president summed up 
impartially, requesting the jury to decide three 

uestions : the first, concerning wilful homicide ; 
the second, premeditation; the third (in case of 
a negative answer to the first), the prisoner’s 
complicity in the crime. 

During the absence of the jury the witnesses 
from the Velay gave a final proof of their pro- 
verbial habits. ‘They showed great anxiety to 
receive their pay, carefully secured it in their 
leather purses, and almost all went away with- 
out waiting to hear the verdict. 

In five-and-thirty minutes the jury returned, 
answering by a majority “ Yes” to the first 
question; by a majority “ Yes” to the second ; 
and silent as to extenuating circumstances. 
Besson, who was recalled to hear the verdict 
read, did not seem to comprehend its meaning. 
But when the procureur-general called for the 
sentence of death upon him and its execution 
in one of the public places in Le Puy, the 
strength which had kept him up gave way at 
once; his head drooped, he wept, he dried his 
eyes mechanically; and when, after sentence 
was pronounced, the gendarmes led him away, 
they were obliged to support him until he 
reached the prison in a fainting state. 





On the 29th of December, 1842, the convict 
— against the sentence. On the 17th of 

ebruary, 1843, the Court of Cassation re- 
jected his appeal. When Besson learnt that 
there was no further hope, he wept profusely. 
But, in spite of all appeals made to him, he 
refused to utter a word of avowal. “ What 
would be the good of speaking ?” he asked. “ It 
would get a good many people into trouble.” 
Then he added, “ What daunts me is not my 
death ; I would just as soon make an end of it 
as not; it is that frightful journey (to the place 
of execution) which will seem everlasting.” 

On the 27th of March, 1842, he was put into 
a postchaise escorted by gendarmes. He was 
calm during the first half of the journey. But 
when, peeping through the blinds, he caught 
sight of the wild hills and pine woods of the 
Velay, he became greatly agitated. At the 
glimpse of Saint Holstein, his native village, 
and the road leading to Chamblas, he sobbed 
convulsively. An hour afterwards he had the 
torture of feeling the carriage mount the slope 
of Mont Anis, on which the town of Le Puy is 
situated. 

Next day he walked through an immense 
crowd from his prison to the Martouret. His 
step was firm, his countenance resigned. The 
only indication of inward suffering was an ashy 
paleness, which his black beard rendered still 
more striking. On reaching the guillotine he 
struggled for an instant with the executioner’s 
assistants ; a moment afterwards he carried into 
eternity the secret of the mother and daughter. 
Were they the victims of circumstances? or 
were they guilty ? 





SUN-RAYS. 
THE rising sun with radiant finger raised 
Points to his realms above, 
To guide a world benighted and amazed, 
For there stand God and love. 


At noon upmounted to his lordliest height, 
Full in his noble prime; 

The sun sends down his ladders of the light, 
And yet no thought will climb. 


Wearied at length his fiery wrath is hurled, 
Red on the evening sky; 

Till every cloud is blushing for a world 
That will not look on high. 





RICH AND POOR BANKRUPTS. 


Some years ago I was in business as a builder. 
Like too many who follow that calling, I com- 
menced with a capital which was far too small 
to do any good with, and I worked nearly all 
the undertakings I had in hand upon the bor- 


rowing system. If I saw or happened to find 
anywhere near London a piece of ground which 
was to be let on what is called a building lease, 
I rented it, and so soon as I had money enough 
at my banker’s to pay the labourers a few weeks’ 
wages, I set to work, and ran up half a dozen or 
more houses. The bricks cost me little, for I 
always made them myself, and generally con- 
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trived to have a brick-yard close to where I was 
building. The timber, tiles, carpentering-work, 
and other necessary outlays, I paid for; and to 
raise money for this purpose I got accommoda- 
tion bills accepted by a brother-builder, and had 
them discounted in what is called a regular 
business-like manner, at the bank where I kept 
my account. In return for the bills which he 
accepted for me, I accepted bills for my friend 
the other builder, which he in turn discounted 
at his bank, also in a regular business-like 
manner. What we were always careful of 
was that there should be no clashing of inte- 
rests, and that his bank should not know that 
he accepted bills for me, nor mine know that 
I accepted bills for him. I had also other 
dummies to which I applied from time to time 
to accept bills for me—of course for a conside- 
ration—and these bills served me either to pay 
away as cash or else to get discounted at my 
bank. By the time I had run up the shell of 
some half-dozen or so of houses, I generally 
found my resources, both real and fictitious, at 
so low an ebb that I was only too glad to mort- 
gage the buildings in their unfinished state, and 
1 not unfrequently was able to turn a penny 
by obtaining more on mortgage than 1 had 
expended in building the houses. 

Of late years a class of men has arisen in 
England who are a sure source of wealth to 
those who, like myself, are always anxious to 
raise money upon questionable securities. I 
allude to persons who are known generally as 
having “‘ been in Australia.” These have almost 
always gone out to the antipodes as poor men 
—labourers, in fact—and after ten or fifteen 
years of labour, and toil, and economy, they 
return to England with what is to them a mine 
of riches—say from three to ten thousand 
pounds. Of business and business life in the 
old country, they know nothing whatever. The 
small rate of interest allowed on money in all 
safe securities disgusts them, and, having pienty 
of time on their hands, they leok about for 
something that will yield them ten or twelve 
per cent, such as they have been accustomed to 
in Tasmania, Victoria, or New Zealand. If they 
took the advice of men well acquainted with 
England, they would get on; but unfortunately 
—at any rate, in most instances—they mistrust 
every one but themselves, and when they find 
an investment that promises a large rate of in- 
terest, if friends try to dissuade them from 
touching it, they immediately believe that those 
who advise them are anxious either to procure 
it for themselves or to persuade them to invest 
in something in which they have an interest. 
It is to catch one of this class of men that 
advertisements like the following (which is one 
of the many I inserted in the penny daily 
papers) are addressed : 


O CAPITALISTS.—Wanted to Borrow, 

upon Copyhold Property worth 30002, the 

sum of 10007. This advertisement being bona fide, 

no agent will be treated with.—Apply, by letter, to 
H. H., 76, Java-street, N.W. 


Of course H. H. (otherwise myself) was not 





long in waiting for an answer, and an appoint- 
ment being made at a tavern in the City, I 
found, as 1 expected, that the proposed lender 
was one of the numerous men who had “ been 
in Australia,” and had a small capital which he 
wanted to invest. I had, however, to show 
great tact in the management of my fish both 
before and after he was hooked. At first I pre- 
tended that it was no matter now whether I 
obtained the loan or not, for I expected “to 
make other arrangements.” However, I said 
that I would not mind showing Mr. Andrews, 
(this was the name of the capitalist), the pro- 

erty that was to be mortgaged. The next 

ay but one, having in the mean time given 
orders that a double number of men should be 
employed on the buildings, I took Mr. Andrews 
to the spot, situated at one of the extreme out- 
side points of a north-west suburb of London. 
The land, which I certainly held at a very low 
building rent, was about four hundred yards in 
length, by about ninety in breadth. On it there 
were the roofed in, but otherwise quite un- 
finished, shells of half a dozen houses, the 
foundations being dug for as many more. I had 
expended upon these houses somewhere about 
five hundred pounds ; and as they were anything 
but substantially finished even as far as they 
went, no builder in the land would have given 
me more than four hundred pounds to buy them 
out and out, nor would he have advanced me 
more than three hundred pounds by way of 
mortgage. But my Australian capitalist had 
turned his money in Melbourne by buying land 
cheap and selling it dear, and he thought that 
the rules applicable to this kind of traffic in 
that country were applicable to the same sort 
of business in England. The neighbourhood in 
which the houses were situated was one of those 
new and half-needy districts which are so 
common outside of London. However, it was 
not difficult to persuade Mr. Andrews that the 
place would improve, and that with the outlay 
of, say about another thousand pounds in finish- 
ing the six half-built houses, he might get a 
rent of sixty pounds a year for each of them. 
This, after deducting the ground rent and pro- 
perty tax, would leave him a net interest of 
something over nine per cent for his money, to 
say nothing of the chance he had, should the 
mortgage be foreclosed, of selling them at a 
considerable profit when the neighbourhood im- 
proved. All this I persuaded him of in order 
to proye that the houses were fully worth the 
three thousand pounds, at which I valued them. 
Of course, if he believed this, he would believe 
all the more that he could safely advance me 
the one thousand pounds I wanted. But I 
very soon saw that the object Mr. Andrews 
had in view was to purchase, not to lend on 
mortgage. Once aware of this, I humoured 
him, so as to cause him to persevere in his in- 
tentions, although pretending that I did not 
want to sell my property on any account what- 
ever. Our coquetting as to the business went 
on for some days, until he made me an offer of 
two thousand four hundred pounds for the 
houses, the lease of the ground, and the build. 
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ing material, the value of all of which, hardly 
reached six hundred and fifty pounds. As a 
matter of course, I was delighted with the 
offer, but I did not let the Australian see this. 
On the contrary, I pretended that the property 
had cost me upwards of three thousand pounds, 
and that I could not let it go for less, reite- 
rating the old story, that I would far rather 
mortgage than sell, ‘or I was only in want of a 
temporary loan, and so forth. The fact was 
that I wanted, if possible, to get an increase 
even on the price of two thousand four hundred 
pounds, and to secure this I got a friend to 
write me a letter, offering me two thousand 
eight hundred pounds for the lease and the 
houses, one thousand pounds to be paid in cash, 
one thousand pounds in three months, and the 
balance in six. To Mr. Andrews this stratagem 
served as a clincher. He at once offered me 
two thousand six hundred pounds in eash for 
the property, and the very same day we ex- 
changed letters, which were to be considered as 
binding the bargain on both parties until the 
legal transfer could be made out. Thus I netted 
about five hundred per cent for the money I 
had iuvested in this speculation. 

But my bargain with this Australian gentle- 
man—who, by the way, has since barely realised 
three per cent on the money he paid me and 
on what he laid out to complete the buildings— 
does not by any means represent the nature of 
my dealings in general. I wish it did. If 
it had, I should never have found myself in the 
Gazette. The sale of which I have given the 
details was one in a hundred. I often suc- 
ceeded in raising more money upon buildings 
and upon land leases than I had laid out on 
the property; but, on the other hand, what 
with paying for discounts, paying others to ac- 
cept bills for me, and extra expenses in raising 
money at high rates, I invariably found myself 
behind the world. I had a small but comfort- 
able house of my own at Dalston, and it was 
pretty well furnished. This I had settled upon 
my wife when we married, so that I felt safe as 
to our always having a roof over our heads, 
no matter how the wind might blow. And 
very glad I was that this precaution had been 
taken, when one fine day I had to read in the 
list of bankrupts my own name: “ William 
Johnson, Cross-road, Dalston, and Stowe-street, 
Camden-town, builder and brickmaker, to sur- 
render at the Bankruptcy Court, Basinghall- 
street, on the 3rd April.” 

I cannot in truth say that this announcement 
and event had been unexpected. For a long 
time I had seen that things were very fast 
going to the bad, and that unless my creditors 
would agree to take about a shilling in the 
pound of all that I owed them, I must, as they 
say in New York, “crack up.” But before re- 
solving what to do I went to see a solicitor, 
whose practice in bankruptcy was extensive, 
and who was famous for pulling men through 
the Basinghall-street court, even when their 
affairs were very shady. His advice to me was 
concise, but very determined. “ Don’t go bother- 





ing about deeds and rubbish of that sort,” he 
said, “ go in for bankruptcy, file your petition, 
make a clearance of all that hampers you, and 
begin again fresh.” And I followed his councils. 
I had ready money enough to pay all legal ex- 
penses, and these went down as “assets” in my 
schedule. This at once put me on the best 
footing with my solicitor, and with all the 
minor officials who had to handle my affairs. 
The process was by no means difficult. Ac- 
companied by my solicitor I went to the Bank- 
ruptey Court, and there we had to go from one 
office to another, signing papers here and there 
with various officials. I had about one hundred 
pounds at my bankers, of this I received sixt 
pounds to live on whilst [ was going through 
the process of whitewashing; allowing forty 
pounds to go into my schedule as “assets,” for 
“ appearance-sake,” as my lawyer said. When 
my accounts were made up, they stood as follows : 
to creditors, unsecured, five thousand four hun- 
dred and forty pounds sixteen shillings and four- 
4 to creditors, secured, one thousand two 
vundred and sixty-two pounds six shillings and 
eightpence ; liabilities on bills of exchange, six 
hundred and forty pounds fourteen shillings and 
fourpence ; making seven thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-three pounds seventeen shillings 
and fourpence which I owed; and against it L 
had property given up, forty pounds two shillings 
and tenpence; good debts, three hundred and 
forty-seven pounds sixteen shillings and two- 
pence; bad debts, two thousand and seventy- 
one pounds four shillings and a penny ; property 
in hands of creditors, one thousand two hundred 
and sixty-two pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence, being a total of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine pounds three shillings and a penny ; 
of which two thousand and seventy-one pounds 
four shillings and a penny being bad debts (and 
very bad debts they were), were as ni/. When 
I came to make a clean breast of my affairs, and 
to show them up officially, as it were, for in- 
vestigation, I confess that my courage failed 
me, and I expressed as much to my solicitor. 
But that gentleman told me not to be an idiot. 
“T took a party through the court last week,” 
he said, “‘ who had twelve thousand pounds debts, 
and no assets whatever; and he got through as 
clear as twopence, and is now hard at work 
again at his trade.” With this I plucked up 
courage, and began to think that, after all, my 
affairs did not look so black as I had thought 
at first. 

But black or not black, I had to go through 
with the work now that I had taken it in hand; 
and bad as the process was, it had certain 
crumbs of comfort for the desolate. For in- 
stance, when I filed my petition there were two 
or three judgments out against me; and one 
creditor in particular, knowing that he could 
not put an execution into my house, as the 
furniture was settled on my wife, was deter- 
mined to arrest my person. He tried very hard 
to do so for some days, whilst I on the other 
hand tried as hard, and more successfully, to 
avoid the sheriffs’ officers. For more than a 
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week I had never left my house without looking 
well to the right and the left to see that no sus- 
picious character was near my door. I shaved 
off my whiskers, dyed my iron-grey hair to a 
jet black, adopted a very broad-brimmed hat, 
and bought a false pair of black moustaclies, 
which gave me the appearance of a Frenchman. 
At my place of business the clerks had strict 
orders not to admit anybody unless they knew 
them to be perfectly safe. After living in this 
continual dread of capture, it was no small 
relief to have in my pocket a document called 
my “protection,” by which I was secured 
from arrest. This paper I procured before 
leaving the court, when I went to file my 
petition, and it guaranteed me perfect freedom 
. until what was called my “first meeting,” 
when the choice of assignees from amongst my 
creditors would take place. 

But what a joke it was, that first meeting! 
Of my creditors, who numbered twenty-five or 
thirty, not more than four or five were present, 
and these, seeing how very much my affairs 
were to the bad, decliued to serve as assignees, 
evidently thinking that it was no use throwing 
either good money or profitable time away after 
debts which they had set down as irretrievably 
lost. As none of these gentlemen would act as 
my assignee, it became needful for the Bank- 
ruptey Court to appoint one, which they did, 
in the person of one of their own officers, who 
is called the “ official assignee.” 

The most extraordinary bear-garden-like pro- 
ceedings take place in the Bankruptey Court 
when a meeting for the choice of assignees 
is going on, or rather when three or four are 
going on at the same time, as is usually the 
case. There appears to be no order, no re- 
gularity of any kind observed. The creditors 
of the different bankrupts are crowding here 
and there, discussing in a loud tone the affairs 
of the estates in which they are interested; at- 
torneys are looking out for their clients, and 
clients seeking their attorneys; whilst the 
various officials of the court attempt in vain 
to pay attention to the numerous persons, who 
seem all to ask questions or to want signatures 
to documents at one and the same time. Why 
it should be so I cannot imagine, but the Bank- 
ruptey Court always appears to be perfectly 
different from every other court in England. 
Noise, confusion, and overcrowding seem to be 
its normal conditions, and how the commis- 
sioners are able to pay that attention to the 
eases before them which the natural difficulty 
of all money questions demands, has been a 
marvel to me ever since I became acquainted 
with these courts. 

After my meeting (“the first meeting,” as it 
is called) for the choice of assignees, my “ pro- 
tection” paper was renewed for another six 
weeks, until the day named for what was called 
my “last examination and discharge,” and in 
the mean time I had to prepare my accounts 
and file them in the court for the inspection of 
my creditors. This work had, of course, to be 
done by a professional accountant, whose ser- 


| portion of the money I owed 





vices cost. me ten guineas, and very hardly 
earned the money no doubt was. 

And here let me point out one or two of 
what seem to me the anomalies of bankruptey 
proceedings. According to a legal fiction, I 
ought, after having been declared a bankrupt, 
to have been without any money whatever of 
my own, or I ought to have given up everything 
to my creditors. And yet, if I had done so, it 
would have been utterly impossible for me to 
prepare my accounts in the clear and explicit 
manner in which the court demands they should 
be written out, and which no one who is not 
a professed accountant could by any possibility 
accomplish. In like manner, when | determined 
to see’ the protection of the court, | was able 
to file my petition because I had between 
twenty-five and thirty pounds at command. 
Had I not had this money I could not have 
paid the necessary fees of court, to say nothing 
of legal assistance, and I should have been 
obliged to go to jail, where I must have re- 
mained at least one month, and where, if my 
creditors were vindictive, I might have re- 
mained three or four. 

My accounts were all filed in time, and upon 
the day appointed I appeared before the com- 
missioner for my last examination and dis- 
charge. But I had not yet done with the 
court. One of my creditors opposed me. The 
attorney who represented him declared that I 
had contracted debts without a reasonable hope 
or expectation of paying them, that certain 
parts of my accounts were not clear, and that 
I ought to furnish a cash account for at least 
two years previous to my having been declared 
a bankrupt. The commissioner accordingly 
ordered an adjournment of my case for six 
weeks, directing me to furnish the accounts 
required, my protection from arrest being re- 
newed for the interval. When the six weeks 
were over I came up again, and as the only 
creditor who chjected to my getting my dis- 
charge had been privately “squared” by some 
im being paid, 
and bills at six and nine months being given for 
the balance, I was this time unopposed. My 
discharge was granted, and I stepped forth 
from the court with a load of some seven thou- 
sand pounds and more, having been wiped off, 
as it were, with a wet sponge. In less than a 
month I had re-hired my old premises, and was 
at business again in the old place as a builder. 
It is true that I had no capital to begin upon, 
but those who know how to manipulate stamped 
3 a} need never fear the want of money, pro- 
vided they have the shadow of a shade of pre- 
text to be thought traders. And as to the pro- 
cess of going through the court, I can only say 
that it resembles very much the process of a 
Turkish bath. It is a most unpleasant ordeal 
to contemplate, for those who have never tried 
it. But once make up your mind to face the 
hot ordeal, and it will be found that the results 
are most pleasant. It is true that there is a 
little badgering and brow-beating to be feared, 
but the person who is going through the wash- 
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ing should remember how comfortable he will 
feel when it is all over. For my part, I don’t 
care how often I have to face the court in 
Basinghall-street, provided that I leave behind 
me a good heavy load of debt each time. There 
are rich and poor bankrupts in this world, just 
as there are rich and poor men, good and bad 
horses, or cheap and dear houses. Is not this 
a great commercial country, and ought we not 
to measure everything in the land by the good 
old English standard of £ s. d.? Cana poor 
man buy the advowson of a comfortable living 
in the Church? Could any one without means 
obtain promotion in the army? Would it be 
possible for the best sailor amongst the post- 
captains of the navy to accept the command of 
a line-of-battle ship, or of a crack frigate, unless 
he had from five hundred to eight hundred 
pounds at command with which to fit and 
furnish his cabins ? Could any lad be educated 
at Sandhurst for the army, at the universities 
for the Church, be articled to a solicitor for the 
law, or get his fees paid to be called to the bar, 
unless he had money, or, what is the same 
thing, friends who would lend him money ? 
Then why should there not be a difference be- 
tween rich and poor bankrupts? Pauper bank- 
rupts don’t fare well in this country, as you will 
see by the following account of a poor man’s 
affairs when he got into difficuities, and which 
is only a fair sample of what happens in a score 
of cases every day in London. 

The master carpenter, who worked for me, 
had a foreman named Stevens, a quiet, respec- 
table man as ever lived, but terribly weighted, 
so to speak, with an infirm wife and five young 
children. Stevens used to earn his regular 
thirty-five shillings a week as wages, and never 
went near a public-house in his life. But some- 
how or other, what with having to pay doctors’ 
fees and bills for medicine, and no one to look 
properly after his house, he got behind the 
world, and never seemed to° recover the dis- 
tance he had lost. He worked hard at odd 
jobs when he could get them, and did his best 
to pay what he owed; but as fast as he 
stopped up one leak, the water flowed in at an- 
other hole. At last a grocer, to whom he owed 
ten pounds odd, bothered his life out one day, 
and made some unpleasant remarks about people 
taking what they could not pay for. Stevens 
retorted, lost his temper, and gave the fellow 
a bit of his mind. The other, out of revenge, 
took out a county court summons, and Stevens 
had to appear at the court, losing thereby a 
day’s wages, and getting into his master’s bad 
graces for not being at his post to look ‘after 
the men working under him. 

When his case was called, the judge asked 
Stevens whether he admitted the debt. He 
said he did, but that he had not the means to 
pay it except by instalments, for he had a sick 
wife and a number of young children, and his 
wages were only thirty-five shillings a week. 
The judge asked him how much he could afford 
to pay a week towards liquidating the debt; 
and he replied that he could not give more than 





five shillings a week. To this his creditor, who 
was present, objected, saying that at that rate 
it would take forty weeks to clear off the score. 
The judge then said that he must pay ten 
shillings a week, and so the judgment was made 
out—the terms and conditions being, that if any 
one payment was behindhand, execution might 
be issued against the debtor for all that was 
due. Stevens left the court protesting that he 
would do his best, but that he feared he could 
not keep up the payments. 

The next day he told his master what had 
happened, saying at the same time that any one 
of his creditors might serve him the same way, 
for he owed altogether to different tradesmen 
about thirty pounds. His master recommended 
him to file his petition as a bankrupt, and 
go through the court, but to do this he 
needed the sum of from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds; and, as he said, even if he could 
get the money—which he had no chance what- 
ever of obtaining—it would have been better 
to pay his debts with it than to go through the 
court. 

For three or four weeks Stevens managed to 
keep up his payments to the county court, 
although in doing so he incurred debts else- 
where. Af last he fell behindhand with his 


instalments, and one fine morning a county 
court bailiff walked into the shop where he was 
at work, and took him off to Whitecross-street. 
He was not locked up because he owed the 


money, but was sentenced to thirty days’ im- 
prisonment as a punishment for contempt of 
court, in not obeying the order he lad received 
to pay the debt in certain instalments. Of 
course his being thirty days in prison did not 
mend matters. He lost his wages, and lost his 
place as foreman. His master was a kind- 
hearted man, and helped the sick wife and chil- 
dren all he could whilst Stevens was in White- 
cross-street. Moreover, although he had filled 
up his place as foreman, he kept an opening for 
him as a workman, and when he got clear of 
prison Stevens had regular work given him, al- 
though at reduced wages. He now only got 
twenty-eight shillings a week. But the most 
curious part of the law for poor debtors is that by 
imprisonment from a county court order, the 
debt is not purged. Stevens came out of White- 
cross-street at the end of thirty days, but he 
owed the money just as much as he did before, 
although of course he was now far less able to 
pay it. He worked on under his old master 
for a few weeks, was unable to pay more than 
one instalment of the debt, and was again 
imprisoned, at the demand of the same cre- 
ditor, and again for “contempt of court.” 
This time he was sentenced to forty days’ im- 
prisonment. 

Once more his master helped his family, and 
once more at the end of forty days did Stevens 
resume his work in the old «boos worse off, and 
more broken in spirit than ever. Again, for 
the third time, did the same creditor get him 
locked up for “ contempt of court,” and a third 
time had he to remain a prisoner for the same 
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debt. The third time his sentence was twenty- 
five days, so that for a ten-pound debt, which, 
after all, he had done his best to pay, Stevens 
suffered in one half year seventy-five days in 
prison, with the prospect of his wife and 
family starving had it not been for the help 
of his master. At last the poor fellow, in utter 
despair, sought refuge in the workhouse, to 
which his family had preceded him, for little 
by little every stick of furniture and nearly 
all their clothes had been sold or pawned. His 
master told me that he had been to see him in 
the workhouse, but that he was beyond doing 
any work, for he said that it would only be put- 
ting himself in the way of imprisonment again. 
With a sick wife it was well-nigh useless to 
attempt to emigrate, or even to go to another 
part of the country. And so you see there is 
one law for the rich bankrupt and another 
for the poor. If Stevens, instead of owing ten 
pounds, had been a financial agent, or a 
railway contractor —or even a builder —and 
if he had been some hundreds of thousands 
to the bad, he would have been a free man in a 
few weeks or months after he filed his petition. 
In the year of grace 1868, it seems not to be a 
crime to owe money, provided you owe enough. 
Our county court laws are certainly not a credit 
to us. As the master of a London workhouse 
once said to me, they provide plenty of helpless 
paupers for the ratepayers to lodge, clothe, and 
feed. I don’t think that any one who reads 
how I got through the court, and how poor 
Stevens was punished for owing the trifle he 
did, will deny that in England there are very 
ditlerent laws for rich and poor bankrupts.* 





EYE-MEMORY. 





Amone the public questions which are from 
time to time brought before us—in connexion, 
sometimes, with deeds of violence and blood- 
shed, sometimes with law proceedings of a less 
alarming nature, and affecting property rather 
than life—those in which disputed identity plays 
a part are not the least interesting and curious. 
There is generally much that is calculated to 
astonish us in cases of this sort. At one time 
we are amazed at the unhesitating manner 
in which a witness will speak to the identity 
ofsome one of whom he has just had a glimpse, 
and that under circumstances the least favour- 
able in the world for observing even the chief 
features of a stranger’s appearance ; while, at 
another time, we are equally surprised to find 
some individual hesitating to identify a person 





* Both the stories related in this paper are— 
with changed names and other circumstances— 
strictly true. The writer has known labouring men 
and journeymen artisans, to be imprisoned under or- 
ders of county courts four and five times for the same 
debt, and after all had been gone through, the debts 
were not purged. In the present state of the law, 
if a creditor is vindictive, he may imprison his 
debtor again and again ; and the county court must 
give him power to do so, it has no option. 





with whom he has been in company for half an 
hoar at a time, and whose countenance he has 
had special opportunities of studying. 

A curious instance of this last phase of what 
may be called optical uncertainty was de- 
veloped in the course of those fruitless investi- 
gations into the circumstances of the Blooms- 
bury murder, during the progress of which so 
many strange things came to light. The hair- 
dresser, as may perhaps be remembered, who 
had fitted a false beard on to the face of the sus- 
pected man absolutely professed himself to be 
unable to identity that face when called upon 
to do so. Now, any hesitation upon such a 
point as this is, under such circumstances, a 
thing one can scarcely comprehend. It seems 
as if it could be hardly possible to perform 
such an office as this—of fastening on a false 
beard for a man—without having every fea- 
ture and characteristic of his face impressed 
upon one’s memory, sufficiently, at any rate, 
to render his recognition, withii any reason- 
able time, a thing of certainty. Yet here is 
the evidence of this barber tending distinctly 
in a contrary direction. But the difficulties 
connected with the identification of one human 
being by other human beings were exemplified 
throughout that Bloomsbury inquiry. The 
suspected man was tall; he was not tall; he 
was of middle stature; he was fair; he had 
light whiskers ; he had a long beard. He ap- 
peared, at last, to have none of these character- 
istics, to be non-existent altogether, mythical. 
There was but one consistent witness who ap- 
peared throughout the case, and who could, and 
did, swear to him straight on without any hesita- 


| tion or misgiving; but then it turned out, unfor- 


tunately, that the things sworn to by this other- 
wise most satisfactory witness were a series of 
the most shameless lies that were ever uttered 
by the human tongue. 

In that Titchbourne cause, again, which is 
still before the public, what strong evidence is 
afforded of this uncertainty which attends the 
process of personal identification. Would any 
one believe that the relations and intimate 
friends of any young man—people who had had 
opportunities of getting well acquainted with 
his person, his ways, the “trick of his visage,” 
his manner of speech, his very habit of thought 
—should not have beea able, when he came 
back—after what was certainly a long absence, 
but still a man in his prime—to say “This 
is he,” or “This is not he,” with absolute 
certainty? It is wonderful, but it is so. 
Indeed, these cases of disputed identity are so 
numerous and so perplexing, and involve often 
such important issues, that one is tempted at 
times to wish that each individual could be 
labelled or tattooed with his or her name at the 
moment of birth, or in some other way stamped 
with a badge, so as to set all doubts on that 
subject at rest for ever. 

But by far the most remarkable of recent in- 
stances, bearing upon this particular subject, 
is the case of the man lately found dead in the 
empty house at Hackney Wick. That a man’s 
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wife, only separated from him for three years, 
and having lived with him eleven, could make a 
mistake as to his identity, even though the face 
of the dead man was disfigured by decomposi- 
tion, seems almost impossible. Her deserip- 
tion, too, of the scar upon his hand—such 
description being given before she had seen the 
body—is very difficult to reconcile with the 
fact that she was mistaken. Yet that she was 
so one cannot rationally doubt. The evidence 
of the doctor who had attended the man, of 
his own brother, and subsequently of his wife 
is entirely conclusive, and is corroborated by 
that of the labourer who found the unfortu- 
nate lunatic spending a cold afternoon in Fe- 
bruary on a sand-heap cutting out a boat. 
His answers to this labourer were those of a 
madman; a madman had just escaped from a 
neighbouring lunatic asylum ; the name of that 
madman was Heasman, and in his flight, he 
had carried off with him some boots belonging 
to another inmate of the asylum named Har- 
nett; the name of Heasman was found on the 
dead man’s linen, and the name of Harnett 
on a boot in the cupboard in which the body 
was found. 

It is impossible to reject such evidence as 
this, and yet if we admit it, we must admit 
also that the evidence of the other claimant of 
the body, Mrs. Banks, the widow who had 
* minutely examined the remains on two occa- 
sions, and had not the least doubt that they 


were those of her husband,” is worthless. The 


difficulty in which the arriving at this conclu- 
sion involves those who accept it is so great 
that they soon get suspicious, and some pains 
are taken, on the occasion of the coroner’s 
inquiry, to elicit the fact that the widow 
would be a gainer by being able to prove her 
husband’s death. This, however, turns out 
not to be the case. No elucidation is to be 
found in that quarter, and we are driven in 
search of an explanation to other and wilder 
speculations. Might the wish have been father 
to the thought—not the wish that the man 
might be dead, but the wish that the fate 
of the husband who had absented himself for 
three years might be certified. She might 
desire to marry again. A hundred reasons, in 
short, might exist why if he was dead she 
might wish to know it. And then as to the scar 
on the hand of the corpse, described so accu- 
rately by Mrs. Banks before she had seen the 
body, how do we account for that mystery ? 
Scarcely by coincidence, the tallying of the de- 
scription with the fact is too minutely accu- 
rate for that. Yet if we do reject the theory of 
coincidence, what are we driven to? ‘To the 
conclusion that this Mrs. Banks had either met 
with some description of the body in which this 
scar was mentioned, or that some one who had 
seen the body had told her of it. The presence 
of the scar altogether adds to the difficulties of 
this difficult case. The doctor of the lunatic 
asylum who held throughout to the belief that 
the deceased was certainly no other than Heas- 
man, had never noticed the cut; neither had 





his brother, nor even his wife. Yet this, which 
seems at first sight like an important defect 
in the evidence brought forward by the doctor, 
and by the Heasman family, is really of much 
less consequence than it looks to be. How 
many of us are there who have scores of old 
cuts or other injuries contracted in the days 
when we first got free access to pocket-knives 
and other edged tools, of which our nearest and 
most intimate relatives know nothing; or even 
when these friends or relatives have, by chance, 
knowledge of any such scars or other private 
marks which we may have about us, how many 
of them could describe the appearances accu- 
rately, or say whether the healed-up wound, or 
the inevitable strawberry-mark, was on the right 
hand or the left of the friend whom they were 
trying to describe ? 

But instances such as this, of great difficulty 
in identifying a dead body, are by no means un- 
common. Inthe number of the Times which 
appeared on the 24th of March, 1866, there is a 
curious case recorded of a body found drowned 
and much decomposed, which was claimed by 
two young men as that of their father—a Mr. 
Etherington, and which they buried under that 
name. Some months after his burial, hotvever,~ 
this Mr. Etherington walks into his daughter’s 
house alive and well. Of course, under these 
circumstances, it becomes necessary to find out, 
since the body which kad been interred was not 
that of Etherington, whose it really was, and 
then it comes out that a certain William Turner 
—who when last seen had been in a very 
wretched condition, covered with boils and 
sores, and suffering from ague, and who had 
told some one that he could never go back to live 
where he had previously been residing—had also 
been missing lately, and so it gradually got to 
be suspected that the body which had been 
found must really have been his. This suspicion 
soon became converted into an absolutecertainty, 
when a portion of the neckerchief which had 
been found on the deceased was discovered in 
an odd corner of the very last lodging which 
William Turner had occupied. 

This story is very like one authenticated by 
the coroner of Burton-upon-Trent, and com- 
municated by him but the other day to the 
Times. Only in this latter case the body iden- 
tified is that of the brother, and not the father 
of the persons claiming it; and, moreover, when 
this last comes forward, still there in the flesh, 
the question as to whose, after all, were the re- 
mains which were found in the Trent is left 
unanswered, 

Another story something akin to both of these 
is quoted from the Annual Register by a cor- 
respondent of the Times on the 15th of April 
last. It was a woman this time whose body 
was discovered in the water (with marks of vio- 
lence on it), and it was her own father who 
identified it. It was his daughter’s body, he 
said, and so said the neighbours also, and 
she had been murdered, he was sure, by her 
husband, who always used her ill. His evidence 
was so convincing that at last this bad husband 
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was sent for by the police, in order that he | 
might be duly examined by the authorities. 
They came back after a while, unsuccessful as 
to the main object of their mission, but not un- 
successful altogether either. They had not been 
able to find the man, they said, but that mattered 
the less as they had found his wife—the old 
man’s murdered daughter—alive and well, and 
had brought her back with them. So here is a 
ease of a father wrong as to the identity of his 
own daughter, just as we have seen before two 
sons mistaken as to that of their father, and a 
wife in reference to her own husband—for that 
Mrs. Banks was mistaken, she has herself ad- 
mitted at last. 

These difficulties as to identification, which 
are so common, must be in some degree attri- 
butable to a certain sluggisliness of the obser- 
vant faculties which is very prevalent among 
us. A seeing, and at the same time a remem- 
bering, eye is a rare gift. No doubt some people 
are much more observant as to matters of this 
kind than others. If you go to some place, 
where there is any special thing to be seen, in 
company with one of these, you will be sur- 
prised when you come away, unless you are of 
the same observant nature yourself, to find how 
much more he will have seen than you have. 
No doubt the memory has something to do 
with this. The man not only sees, but remem- 
bers what he sees. ‘this is something but not 
everything, and there can be no doubt that some 
people’s eyes really do see more than others. 

The most wonderful thing in this way, how- 
ever, is the unhesitating manner in which men, 
and women too, will sometimes speak on these 
questions of identification, when the only op- 
seg ee they have had of forming an opinion 
have been such unfavourable ones that, to the 
ordinarily constituted mind, it seems nothing 
short of miraculous that they should have seen 
anything or anybody with any degree of dis- 
tinetness or certainty. Cases illustrative of this 
phenomenon are, however, by no means un- 
common. Thus we read of an old lady and her 
servant, living in some lonely country house, 
which is attacked in the dead of night by bur- 
glars, one of whom, bursting open a window, 
assaults the old lady, while another attacks the 
maid. This last resists violently, and in the 
struggle a portion of the crape worn over the 
man’s face gets deranged. There is no light, or 
only the limited supply to be got from an upset 
rushlight, or an expiring lantern left on the 
window-sill by the thieves. Yet a month after- 
wards this servant girl goes to a court of justice 
and swears to her burglar, whom she has seen 
walking in the prison yard, in company with a 
dozen other gentlemen in similar difficulties. 





So again with the unfortunate who falls into 
the hands of the garotters. He is attacked in 
some lonely suburban road, knocked on the head, 
half suffocated by the bear-like hug with which | 
the operation of garotting seems generally to 
begin, the night is dark and there is not a gas- 
lamp within a hundred yards, and yet it will 
sometimes happen that a fortnight afterwards, 





when the victim of this assault is sufficiently 
recovered to give evidence in court, le will be 
able to identify the ruffians by whom he was 
assailed—or at least one of them—and that with 
little or no misgiving as to the accuracy of his 
memory. 

Is this sort of memory—eye-memory it may 
be called—a special gift, the property of a spe- 
cial few, or may it be acquired and cultivated 
by any who choose to try after it? Toa certain 
extent it may. I remember on one occasion 
having to pay a rather large sum of money 
by cheque into a certain bank, determinmg— 
as I knew it was not their practice to give re- 
ceipts for cheques so paid—to take the pre- 
caution of specially noticing the personal ap- 
pearance of the clerk to whom I gave the 
money, in order that I might be certain to re- 
cognise him if there was any subsequent mis- 
understanding in connexion with the transac- 
tion. My doing so turned out, of course, to be 
entirely unnecessary, but still the face which I 
had registered in my memory did remain there, 
and it is certain that at any time, within a 
month, I could easily have identified it. 

And so in another way I have known instances 
of men engaged in literary pursuits who— 
having to report the particulars of some pageant 
or other notable scene, and knowing before- 
hand that a minute description of the external 
characteristics of such scene would be required 
of them—have brought this observant faculty 
to bear upon all the special peculiarities of the 
scene in question, registering them in that eye- 
memory of which mention has just been made, 
and holding the remembrance of them till such 
time as the circumstantial account of them 
could be written down—and no longer ; just as 
by an act of ordinary memory men will retain 
in their mind difficult statistics and intricate 
calculations of figures till the occasion for which 
these have been required is past, and will then 
in due time forget them altogether. 

These are all instances of the observant 
faculty brought into action at will, and they 
suggest irresistibly the possibility, and perhaps 
desirableness, of a further and more general 
use of that power than we most of us make. 
There is not the least doubt that we might cul- 
tivate this faculty more than we do, and often 
to useful purpose. When we find ourselves 
engaged in any transaction at all removed from 
the routine of ordinary life, and in which other 
persons besides ourselves are mixed up, we 
should by all means make a point of noting 
the external characteristics of such strangers, 
with a view to their subsequent identification if 
necessary. When the French gentleman accosts 
us in the public street, and begs us to inter- 
pret to him an address which he has got 
written down on a piece of paper—such appli- 
cation being immediately followed by a request 
for assistance of a more substantial kind—it is 


desirable to bestow a searching glance upon 


that French gentleman’s physiognomy belore 
declining the honour of a more protracted con- 
versation with him. When the Hungarian 
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officer again—he with the order—favours you 
with a call, and before you know where you are, 
spreads open on your dining-table a neat case 
containing examples of the wines of his native 
country, which he entreats you to taste, it 
would certainly be desirable to register the 
features of the Hungarian officer in your me- 
mory in case anything should be missing from 
the sideboard after this gallant gentleman has 
left the premises. 

In all pecuniary transactions, again, in the 
course of which we pay our money to collectors 
of rents, 1o taxgatherers, representatives of cha- 
ritable institutions, or other persons, coming to 
our places of abode without any badge of office 
with which to proclaim their genuineness, 
other than a bundle of receipt forms, which 
might be easily forged—in all such cases it 
would, no doubt, be only exercising a sensible 
and judicious precaution to take special notice 
of the personal appearance of the individuals in 

uestion, in case it should prove afterwards 
that such collectors were self-appointed and 
self-acting. There are some people, luckily, 
with regard to whom no such conscious face- 
registering is in the least degree necessary, 
their personal appearance being sufficiently 
remarkable to record itself mechanically on the 
memory. If the great Lablache, for instance, 
had been a taxgatherer, or the late Duke of 
Wellington a collector of contributions to some 
charitable scheme, there would certainly have 
been no necessity for any conscious exertion of 
the observant faculty in order that the features 
of either of them might be remembered. It is 
not usual, however, to be brought in contact 
with persons of such remarkable appearance 
as those just mentioned. The mass of people 
whom one meets with are mostly devoid of all 
very marked characteristics, and these can only 
be remembered by means of a careful, inten- 
tional exercise of memory, used in connexion 
with such scraps of individuality as they may 
possess. That such acts of face-registering 
would become easier by continued repetition, 
and that the eye’s memory would become more 
and more active and truthful through being 
more habitually used, can hardly be doubted. 





SISTER ANNE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. (CONTINUED). 


I wap not visited the village since my father’s 
death, and the carriage had to drive me past the 
old red brick mansion which had been my home. 
I looked wistfully at the tall elms and beeches 
beneath which William and I had played. The 
great gate was open, and in the sunlight I saw 
a child sitting by the plashing fountain near 
which my father and Miss Greme had found 
me reading. The carriage drove on and the 
glimpse vanished, but not the thoughts it had 
called wp. Of all that dear past, lost as well as 
dear, what remained to me now—the boy from 
whom I had parted that morning, and to whose 
mother I had promised that I would be true. 





The sun was setting as I reached Rose- 
bower ; a red light flashed back from the windows 
but no one came forth to receive me when I 
alighted from the carriage. Mrs. Gibson had 
not got my last letter, and she was away on a 
visit with her daughter. So said a servant who 
did not know me. She added that Mr. William 
Gibson had unexpectedly arrived that afternoon, 
would I see him! I said yes and he came forth. 
He was now a tall handson ; man with a grave 
brown face, but alas! he was as nervous as 
ever and so shy and awkward that he made me 
feel very uncomfortable indeed. I did my best 
to put him at his ease, but the girl whose hand 
he had taken, as he spoke to her, by the sea 
shore, was now a young woman, “ very stately,” 
as he said to me later, and she iledly inspired 
him with a feeling akin to awe. Then he was 
so distressed that Rosebower should not be 
quite ready for me. Well it was a dreary place, 
and I wondered at myself for coming to it, 
whilst William Gibson showed me through the 
low ruins that looked so grey and chill in the 
twilight, and kept stammering apologies and 
opening windows and expressing regret at the 
neglected state in which I found the cottage. 
But he did more than all this. When he re- 
turned to his mother’s house and sent me the 
servant to attend to my first wants, he also sent 
me everything he could think of as likely to 
add to my comfort. An arm-chair came up on 
his head to my room door and was wheeled in 
by the girl ; then a small bureau followed, then 
a little table which would do for me instead of a 
work-table. I know not what else would not 
have come if I had not laughingly put an end 
to his proceedings by going out to him on the 
staircase. 

** Now, Mr. Gibson,” I said severely, “ I am 
not going to allow any more of this. You are 
stripping Mrs. Gibson’s rooms, and what will 
she think when she comes back ?” 

He looked chagrined and replied hesita- 
tingly, 

“This is such a wretched place for you, 
and—and—the things came out of a lumber- 
room no one ever looks at, no one ever uses 
them.” 

** At all events,” said I, rather doubting this 
statement—they all came from his room—* I 
am amply provided for, thanks to you, and I 
really want nothing more.” I wonder if I 
really was so handsome then, as he told me 
later, that he found me, There was some- 
thing of it in his eyes, as, looking up at me 
from the bottom of the staircase, he muttered 
that Rosebower was a wretched place for one 
like me. 

I had my way about the furniture ; after that 
indistinct protest of which the purport, not the 
actual words, reached my ear, William Gibson 
vanished, and I remained alone. It was the 
autumn time and I felt very chill. The servant 


lit me a fire in the grate, and as it burned and 
crackled I looked around me and thought: 
“This is my home, the home I have chosen, let 
me make the best of it.” I said the same words 
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three years back, when I came here, but not in 
the same spirit nor with the same light hope in 
future good within my heart as I had then. 
Amongst the plans which I laid as I sat thus by 
the fire and saw the light playing on the mouldy 
furniture of Rosebower, my garden held a chief 
part, but William Gibson’s zeal forestalled me 
there. Long before I was up the next morning he 
was working and toiling for me, setting flowers, 
trimming hedges, and doing all a gardener’s 
part with far more than a gardener’s zeal. I 
would have protested against this if I could 
have seen him, but I could not catch a glimpse 
of my kind brownie. Neither that day nor the 
next, not till his mother and sister returned 
and I called upon them, did I see William Gib- 
son again. I could but thank him then; pro- 


test, when he had done all he could do and my | y 


little garden was one mass of blooming flowers, 
came too late, so I thanked him cordiaily; he 
heard me with a shy nervous smile, then glanced 
up at me with such frank adoration in his grey 
eyes that I should have been very blind in- 
deed if I had not known the meaning of that 
look. So from the first I saw that William 
Gibson loved me. He never said it, not a 
word that fell from him ever implied it, but 
I saw it, and seeing his goodness I loved 
him too. 

I loved him, but I did not know it, and was 
the happier for my ignorance. No thought 
of the future marred the sweetness of the 
present time, or passed like a cloud over the 
bright sunshine. I sometimes wondered why, 


so flippant, the evening I spent with them 
seemed so delightful, but even that wonder 
did not enlighten me. At last I learned the 
truth. 

I used to speak of my brother with William 
Gibson, whose nervousness had much worn off. 
He listened to me with a marked attention 
that bespoke interest, and once he said, “ You 
love your brother very much ?” 

“Of course I do!” I exclaimed, amused. 
“ He is such a darling,” I added. “Oh, if you 
were to see the letters he writes to me !” 

“T should very much like to see them,” 
promptly replied William Gibson; then, look- 
ing at me, he added, “Of course he is like 

ou.” 

We happened to be alone in his mother’s 
parlour, I sitting on a low chair, looking at the 
fire, he standing by the chimney, looking down 
at me. I felt myself turn crimson when he 
spoke thus. Why should William be like me, 
and why did William Gibson care for that 
likeness ? Ah! I knew it, I knew it very well, 
and knowing it I was glad, in a vague, con- 
fused way, which I did not quite understand as 
yet. But, as I said, the knowledge came at 
ast. I went as usual to Mrs. Gibson’s on the 
next evening. My heart felt light and joyous ; 
I had received a letter from my darling that 
morning; he was working hard to be a credit 
to me yet, and he was already quite fluent in 
German. How could I but be glad ? In that 





| this our parting. 


bright mood, and with my letter to show to 
Mr. Gibson, I entered his mother’s parlour, 
and, as usual, that dull, low room, so shabbily 
furnished, looked gay to me as a fairy palace. 
There was an antique charm about the old 
chiffonier; perfumed oil burning in a silver 
lamp could not have shed a purer light in my 
eyes than that of Mrs. Gibson’s moderator. 

Everything was dear, everything was delightful 
about the place where I thought to meet Wil- 
liam Gibson. 

At once I missed him, at once I saw Ellen’s 
red eyes and Mrs. Gibson’s woful face, and 
with a cold chill at my heart I guessed what 
had happened. 

“My dear boy is gone,” plaintively said 
Mrs. Gibson—‘‘ gone to Poland for two 
ears.” 

William Gibson was a civil engineer, and 
once or twice he had said something about 
going to the north of Europe, but still I had not 
anticipated a departure so sudden. I had been 
out rambling all day, and during my absence 
the summons had come, and been obeyed at 
once. 

* Willie asked to be very kindly remembered 
to you,” resumed Mrs. Gibson, in the same 
dolorous tone. 

I heard her with my useless letter in my 
hand. He had asked to be very kindly remem- 
bered tome. He could not say more; but he 
could not say less either. This was his adieu, 
By the keen pang [I felt I 


learned how dear he had become to me, and by 
though Mrs. Gibson was so prosy and Ellen|the changed eyes with which I viewed the 


| 





house he had left, and the rooms in which I 
saw him no more, I knew how delightful had 
been his presence. 

I was very sad when I went home that even- 
ing, and I cried myself to sleep. I was sad 
for many days; then I rallied, and Hope, who 
had folded her wings awhile, came and whis- 
pered some of her sweet nonsense in my ear. 
I was sure that William Gibson loved me; I 
was sure that he would be true to me; and I 
was sure that my love was his for ever. He 
was not rich, indeed, and his mother and sister 
were dependent uponhim. I also had William 
my darling to see and to help on, but for all 
that we were not too poor to marry. Why 
should not my brother be a civil engineer, 
later? Happy dreams, happy hours, in which 
you came near me, turning Rosebower into a 
paradise. Two years did you last—two blissful 
happy years—during which all I knew of Wil- 
liam Gibson was that he was weil, and begged 
to be remembered to me whenever he wrote 
home. 

He had been gone two years, and I knew he 
was expected home shortly, when my darling 
came back from Germany. [ had sent for him, 
but he arrived a day earlier than I antici- 
pated. I was sitting alone, thinking of him 
as I looked at the coal fire, when the parlour 
door opened, and a blithe voice said, “ Sister 
Anne !” 

I started up and saw him—tall, handsome, 
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bright as sunshine, and so like his dear mother! 
I wept, and he laughed, and we were both too 
happy. My eyes feasted on his radiant face ; 
and then to hear him saying, in his young 
voice : 

“Sister Anne”—he always called me so— 
“you are prettier than ever!” Or, again, 
“Sister Anne, when will you leave this merry 
cottage and go back to the old house ?” 

* When you are a rich man, my darling,” I 
replied, gaily. 

sf thought nothing of that speech of his then ; 
I only thought that I had him back, that Mr. 
Gibson was coming, and that my cup of happi- 
hess was very nearly full; but when, the next 
day, William said to me, almost gravely, “So 
the old house is to let?” I began to wonder 
that he thought so much about it. I asked if 
he had seen it. 

“Yes, I went round that way. It is a noble 
place, sister Anne. The gate was shut, but I 
could see the fountain. It was not playing.” 

**My darling,” I said, with a little sigh— 
for when he spoke of the fountain the memory 
of many lost and happy hours came back to 
me—“ we must not think of that now. You 
are to be a civil engineer, please Heaven, and 
civil engineers don’t live in Elizabethan man- 
sions, as a rule.” 

* Then I’ll be an exception,” he said, walking 
about my little parlour with his hands in his 
pockets, laughing so joyously that it made my 
heart glad within me to hear him. 

But, alas! my gladness was all gone the next 
morning ; for my poor boy was in a burning 
fever. Three weeks of suspense and misery 
followed ; then he was saved, said the doctor; 
but, oh! how weak and languid, how pale and 
worn and altered! He had the strangest 
fancies. Nothing would do for him one day but 
to send me off to W. for some particular 
lozenges. I wanted the servant to go, but he 
grew pettish and fretful; she was stupid, and 
would commit some mistake, _he said; I must 
go myself; and so, to please him, I went. 

W. is two miles away from Rosebower, but I 
walked fast, and soon reached it. I despatched 
my errand quickly, and made haste home. I 
felt all eagerness to return, for, to say the 
truth, William Gibson had arrived that morn- 
ing, and I feared he would call whilst I was 
out. To miss seeing him, even one day, seemed 
hard after so long a separation. My way home 
was up-hill, and I walked so swiftly that I was 
soon breathless. I was obliged to sit down by 
a stile and rest for a few minutes. A strong 
high hedge divided the broad field I had been 
crossing from the next. Along that hedge 
there ran a low path, which had been well known 
to dear Miss Greeme and me in days gone by. 
I was thinking of her when I heard Ellen’s 
voice close to me. I looked, but, though I 
could not see her, my heart beat fast; for I 
guessed to whom she was speaking. I was so 
moved that I could not stir; I could not even 


speak ; I could only sit there, lost in a joy which 
soon passed away. 





“T tell yon she does not care about you, and 
never will,” pettishly said Ellen. “1 wonder 
you will think of her.” 

“T suppose I cannot help it,” answered 
William Etbson’s voice, rather sadly. 

“She is so wrapped up in her brother that 
it makes me sick,” continued Ellen. 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“No; but I hate him, big stupid boy! 
What right has she to praise him so, and then 
throw it in my face that you are awkward, that 
you don’t know how to sit on a chair, and that 
you tread on ladies’ dresses ?” 

I heard Ellen, and felt petrified with anger 
and amazement. I started to my feet to con- 
tradict and deny, but they had already passed 
on. “No matter,” I thought, as I too rose 
and walked away ; “ Mr. Gibson shall know the 
truth, Ellen. He shall know that the words 
you have so cruelly remembered and repeated 
to him were uttered eight years back when we 
were all children. He shall know it, though 
Heaven knows what he will think of me for 
volunteering such a confession !” 

I could have cried with shame at the thought, 
and yet I was quite determined. No pride, no 
reserve should prevent me from undeceiving 
William Gibson. He should not think, no 
matter what the cost might be, that I slighted 
him because he was nervous and shy. I do not 
knowhow [should have done this, but I never had 
the opportunity. When I got home 1 found my 

oor a once more very ill; he had a relapse that 
asted weeks ; and during all that time I never 
left him night or day. At length he got well 
again, and on a lovely morning in April I could 
take him down to the garden. He sat in an 
arm-chair, in the sun, looking at the earl 
flowers, at the green hedge, at a broad field in 
which a cow was grazing, at the blue sky, along 
which little fleecy clouds sailed away ; and he 
looked so like his dear mother that my whole 
heart yearned towards him. 

“God bless you, my darling!” I could not 
help saying—“ God bless you !” 

He smiled, and was going to say something, 
when the garden-gate opened ; two dark figures 
stepped between us and the sun, and, looking 
up, 1 saw Ellen and her brother coming towards 
us. As I saw them then, I see them still as I 
write. She, a tall, elegant, and beautiful girl of 
nineteen, with long golden curls and the fresh- 
ness of a rose; he, pale, nervous, and much 
altered. Was that her doing? Had that 
lovely but very selfish sister improved her op- 
portunity all this time, and stabbed him day 
after day with those little thrusts of unkind 
speech which can wound so deeply? She did 
not like me, that I had always known; but 
might she not have spared him? I suppose 
she did not wish him to marry. The sin sat 
very lightly on her conscience, however ; for 
she came towards us with a happy smile on her 
rosy lips, and her charming face full of pretty 
dimples. 

“Give William a good scolding, Miss Syd- 
ney,” she said, gaily; “he wanted to go away 
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without bidding you good-bye, but I would not 
allow that.” 

So he was going again—going, and I had 
not seen him once; and his sister and my 
brother were present, and what could I do or 
say now ? 

“I should have been very sorry not to see 
Mr. Gibson,” I replied. 

**I—I was afraid of intruding,” he stam- 


mered. 

f called Jane, and bade her bring out chairs ; 
but Ellen interfered. 

“Bless you, he has not a minute to spare,” 
she said; “and he is going for I don’t know 
how long.” 

I looked at him; I could not help it; and he 
has told me since how that look startled and 
staggered him. But he did not understand its 
meaning, I suppose; for he said a few words 
more, then he went. He went, and I could 
not call him back; I could not say to him, 
“Stay; I love you! Do not believe her; she 
is false, she is selfish; she wants to keep you 
unmarried for her own ends; but I love you. 
I esteem, I admire you, and I love you with my 
whole soul, with my whole heart!” I could 
say nothing. He took my hand, and it lay cold 
and passive in his, and did not betray the secret 
I would have laid before him so willingly. He 
went, and I let him go, feeling all the time that 
he took with him my little share of woman’s 
happiness here below. 

“What a great baby!” said my darling. 
My heart was very full. My love for him had 
cost me very dear; since, but for his relapse, 
William Gibson had never been lost to me; but 
I bless heaven that, heavy though my heart 
felt just then, neither that petulant speech of a 
boy, nor the heavy price I had paid for his 
love, could raise one bitter thought against him 
in my heart. I threw my arms around his 
neck and kissed him. 

“God bless you, my darling!” I said. “ God 
bless you—it shall make no difference.” 

“Why, sister Anne, you are not crying? 
he said, with a gay laugh. 

“ What if Lam?” | replied, trying to smile. 
“What if I am, you foolish boy? All my tears 
are not shed yet, are they ?” 

He patted my cheek and bade me not fret, 
for that he was getting well and strong again. 
I was then nearly twenty-four, and a woman 
of twenty-four can suffer and not show it. 
William never suspected, and Ellen never saw, 
my grief. She had robbed me of my great 
happiness, but I kept my sorrow sacred from 
her cruel eyes. The task was an easy one. 
She soon left the place and got married ; her 
mother went to live with her, and died after a 
little while. Their cottage could find no tenant, 
and ere long became as wild and drearily for- 
lorn as Rosebower was when I first saw it; 
and thus my link with William Gibson, who 
had gone abroad, as I learned, was utterly 
broken. Once I inquired after him from the 
agent te whom I paid the rent. 

“Oh! I believe he has got married,” the 


” 





man replied—“ yes, he is married to some 
foreign lady or other.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Many women have such sorrows, and go 
through them, as I went through mine, with 
silent endurance. ‘Time did its work with me, 
as it does with thousands daily; the wound 
healed, and only now and then a thrill reminded 
me of the old pain. Through some fond and 
foolish memory of the past, I suppose, I made 
my darling a civil engineer. He was in London 
away from me, working hard, and full of hopes 
of success; and I remained in Rosebower till 
the happy time should come that would re- 
unite us for ever. On this dream I fed and 
lived, not unhappy though lonely; and day 
after day the stillness that was flowing over my 
life grew deeper, till once more it was broken. 

I was coming in one evening from a long 
walk, when, leaning over my garden gate, and 
looking full at me, like the ghost of my former 
years, I saw William Gibson. He was much 
altered; a thin, worn, unhappy-looking man, 
verging on middle age; but I knew him in a 
moment. He did not stir until I stood within 
a few paces of the gate; then he opened it for 
me, and held out his hand in a calm, self-pos- 
sessed man-of-the-world manner, which showed 
me that the shy nervous William Gibson was 
nomore. We entered the house together, and 
what that first glimpse had revealed, every- 
thing I saw and heard rapidly confirmed. Ina 
few brief words he told me his story. He had 
married a foreign lady, as I had been told, but 
his wedded life had proved miserable from the 
first day to the last. 

“My wife was attached to another man,” 
said William Gibson, very calmly, “and was 
forced into marrying me. She never forgave 
me the offence of having believed in her willing- 
ness, and I never could forgive her for robbing 
me of my liberty. After a few wretched years, 
during which I vainly tried to win her affee- 
tions, we parted by mutual consent. She is 
living with her parents, and I am thrown back 
on solitude. You did well not to marry, Miss 
Sydney; you never ran the venture, aud never 
paid the cost.” 

There was a touch of bitterness in his tone, 
but I did not seem to notice it. Where was 
the use? All was over; he did not know, he 
never must know, what he had been once to me, 
what I might have been to him. Only once 
more did we touch on the subject. Mr. Gibson 
stayed a fortnight in the village. I never met 
him all that time, and when he called on me 
again, it was to bid me good-bye. The autumn 
evening was chill, and I had a fire. He leaned 
forward, so as to get the heat, and the ruddy 
flame played on his bending face. My heart 
ached to see how pale and worn he was. Oh! 
what a different fate might have been his and 
mine, but for his sister! For a third time we 
were going to part, and this time there was no 
one by to check him or to keep me mute; but 
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it was too late, for ever too late! We were 
both silent. At length, raising up his head, 
he said, abruptly : 

* You little know what my life might have 
been but for you. You little know, Miss Sydney, 
that you once held my fate in your hands.” 

I looked at him till I could not see him for 
blinding tears. 

“Do I not know it?” Iasked. “ HadInot 
seen it, though you never spoke; and did I not 
hear your sister Ellen speaking to you along 
the hedge as I sat by the stile, ten years ago? 
She sealed my fate and yours then. I do not 
complain, I forgive her; but do not blame me 
for your sorrows. She spoke, and you lis- 
tened—and what could I do, Mr. Gibson? I 
was a woman condemned to silence; a woman 
compelled to wait for a wooing that came not. 
She repeated words that had been spoken many 
years, and used them against me, and you be- 
lieved her, and had no faith in me, and what 
could Ido? I never so much as saw you once 
before you left. Did you make one attemp 
Mr. Gibson, to learn the truth from me ? 
one. Remember that, and never reproach me 
for what was your own doing.” 

He lookéd at me like one transfixed, then his 
lip quivered and his eye grew dim. 

“Then it might have been,” he said, in a 
low tone—“ it might have been !” 

“Yes,” I replied, trying to smile, “it might 
have been, and now it is too late; and even if 
it were not, we both have passed that time, and 
should bury it far and deep, and set a grave- 
stone over it, with a hic jacet epitaph as final 
as’any ever engraved in a churchyard.” 

He was silent for a while. I believe his 
heart was very full, and when he did speak at 
length, it was to tell me how dear I had been 
to him in these last days, which might have 
been so blessed. It was also then he said how 
beautiful he thought me when I came to live 
at Rosebower. Well, he was the first and last 
who ever told me such a tale, and as I stood on 
the hearth before him, with my hand clasped in 
his for our last adieu, I could smile at the pale 
face I saw in the tarnished mirror; poor pale 
face, as pale and as faded as these last years of 
my youth. 

It was late when he at length said good-bye. 
I walked out with him through the chill garden, 
and parted from him at the gate, whilst he went 
on to the village inn where he slept. He left 
early the next morning, and I saw him no 
more. I have heard about him since then, but 
we have never met again. Itis better so. Why 
go back to a lost past—lost and barren! I am 


not unhappy, though I cannot forget him, but 
I do not care to think of him in the time when 
When I re- 


he was my shy nervous lover. 


member William Gibson, it is as a kind grave 
youth, who found me crying in the lonely par- 
our of Rosebower, and who, taking me by the 
hand, led me out on the shore, and there spoke 
— of wise and gentle comfort to a weeping 
girl. 
” About a month after his departure, my dear 
boy paid me a very unexpected visit. He was 
twenty-four then, quite a man, and doing won- 
derfully, according to his account, — more 
moderately, in my opinion. I wondered what 
had brought him. He soon told me. 

“ Sister Anne,” he said, when our first greet- 
ing was over, “Monsieur Thomas has turned 
up. He has been heard of in Algeria.” 
Monsieur Thomas was the gentleman who 
owed us forty thousand pounds. I shook my 
head rather doubtfully. 
| “There are so many Thomases all over the 
| world,” said I. 

“Oh, but this is the one,” eagerly replied 
| William ; “‘ and he is quite a rich man, and can 





t, | pay us principal and interest, you know, and 
Not | we can get back the old house, and live in it, 


and bid a last good-bye to Rosebower.” 

“My dear William, do not be too hopeful. 
Depend upon it this Thomas is not the right 
one, or if he is, he will never pay us.” 

“ You are a Thomas of Didymus, Sister 

Anne. I tell you this is the man.” And he 
proceeded to give me proofs which convinced 
me. 
Yes, this Thomas was our Thomas, but my 
older knowledge of the world would not allow 
me now the illusions I had formeriy indulged 
in. William got vexed with my scepticism, 
and said, rather warmly : 

“TI tell you he shall pay us, and, what is 
more, I shall be off to Algiers next week.” 

** My dear boy, you do not mean it !” 

But he did mean it, and meant it very se- 
riously too. Now, I knew this was ruin. To 
leave his work when he was just beginning to 
be known in it was ruin, and [ tried to impress 
this truth upon him, in vain. The forty thou- 
sand pounds dazzled him, and for that ignis 
fatuus he was willing to forego the steady flow 
of his little prosperity at home. I took a des- 
perate resolve. 

“T shall go to Algiers,” I said, “and so you 
will run no risk of loss, and be no worse off if 
the money cannot be recovered.” 

William’s face fell. I suspect the pleasure 
of seeing Africa, palm-trees, and turbaned Arabs 
had had something to do with his eagerness to 
hunt down Monsieur Thomas. But my pro- 
posal was so reasonable, that he did not dare to 
resist it; he raised, indeed, a few objections, 
which I promptly overruled, and my journey 





was decided. 
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